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By John Carvel, . .the. AMA’s Labour leader, -In 

Political Correspondent - supporting the first council- 

funded advertising campaign 

The Government has pre- against previous legislation to 
empted its own legislation force spending cuts by die use 
by choosing a framer Tory of local budget referendums. By M alcolm Pi there 

politician to run the quango Labour opponents regarded THE PRIME Minister visited the 
which wil-i ailmimstpr an bis appointment as chairman borned-Out rains of Bradford City's 
SSrataM oart^Lm«ioS 01 the Southern Water Author- stand yesterday, laid flowere and then 
S2P“JEL? f {t y 411 1981 as an attempt to spoke about the urgent need to make 

n skat UP- Since then col- stadiums safe, 

abolition otr the Greater leagues have observed, how- Mrs Thatcher, with her husband De- 
London Council. ever- that he has become an nis. walked past the many hundreds 
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By Malcolm Pi there 


Mrs Thatcher, with her husband De- 


La ter, she wc 


the Bradford 


London Council ever- that he has become an nis, walked past the many hundreds 

- Mr Patrick Jenkin, the Envi- enthusiastic supporter of - run* of flowers laid against the turnstile 
romxreot Secretary, is planning- ning the water fndurtry with entrances. At the main turnstile, near 
to announce shortly after small teams of Government ap- “O’* block where 16 people died try- 
Whitsun that the chairman of pointees supervising a profes- hog to get out of the stand, she laid 
the so-called “ residuary body ” sional staff. ' toirns, daffodils, carnations and Mue- 


the so-called "residuary body" sional staff. ' tulips, daffodils, carnations and blue- 

for London will be Sir God- sir Godfrey a hndn^smsn bells. A card on the flowers read : 
frey Taylor, aged 59, a former ■ who has nm a “We bring these flowere from Che- 

Conservative leader of the As- Danv ^ Cornwall P He^ beM * aex * wtth so*™* and feeling for you 
sociation of Metropolitan tm j!tt Md ftose "*> lOTe dearly.** 

S will be — 


lf.h-, m MI \ 4 U 1 UW 0 U‘ UC.Hda-^Ul 

Metropolitan an outstanding figure in Lon- 
. don local government since the 
early 1950s, and was one of 


those who love yon most dearly.* 


Royal infirmary to talk to the staff 
who dealt- with the emergency and 
then to St .Lake's Hospital, Bradford, 

ANOTHER victim ■ 0 } the Bradford 
City fire died m hospital yesterday , 
bringing the death toll to S3. Mr 
William Stacey, 72, of Sleaford, 
Lines, was being treated for 49 per 
cent bums at P mderjields General 
Hospital, Wakefield. 

to see survivors, including two chil- 
dren, who suffered hums. 

Outside, Mrs Thatcher said that 


s&afii 


when she saw the television film she 
found it difficult to realise what was 
actually happening. “ And the horror," 
she said. “ I think it was the deepest 
I have ever known . . 

Asked later about government 
plans, she said that fire officers were 
inspecting every ground in the coun- 
try. The Football Improvements 
Trust’s surveyors were also assessing 
needs. 

“They are doing it not so much 
with a view to. replacing the existing 
stands because, of eourse, some or 
them were built in days when there 
were far bigger crowds at grounds.'* 
she added. “They are looking at it 



with the demand now." 

Mrs Thatcher also visited Bradford 
City Council’s Disaster Fund head- 
quarters in the City Hall. She saw 
cards. letters and offers of help from 
people all over the world. 

The promise of money for the fund 
has now taken the projected total to 
well over £1 million. The fans at 
Wembley also raised £21,000 during 
Saturday's Cup Final. 

The first of the 53 funerals will be 
held in Bradford today, coincidentally' 
as the Prince and Princess of Wales 
are due to visit some of (he survivors 
In the regional burns unit at Pinder- 
fields Hospital, near Wakefield. 
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House of Lords committee approachable, and has shown __ _ 

■ — ' ■ ■ ■ that he can work with politj- ««« J TT 

Agenda, page 16 dans of all parties. TPHftV Till 

1 ’ 1 The “ residuary body ” which v 

stage on the Abolition Bill, he wiR' head is designed to V 1 
which has already brought I™ UP GI £’ S affairs over Haq I TjT|t h 
four government defeats. five years following aboli- UCCll J. LJ.I. 

Peers who have been sympa- 1,00 °f toe council which the 
thetic to the Labour GLC's Government has scheduled for T7 -« 1 

complaint about the scrapping March 31 next year. ra 

of elections which should have The body will take control I\ B ill I I I fi j |\ . 
been held in London this of a large part of the GLC’s 
month will be provided with property, its debts, pension 

new ammunition by Mr Jen- fund, computer facilities, and By James Nanghtie. Chief 
kin’s decision- to appoint a archives.- * political Correspondent 

well-known Conservative a Lords amendment has also ' ^ Pari d Owen, -the Social 

politician. ■ ■ . given the body responsibility D^ocr^c_I^y Ifeader;-yesT 

It had been expected to and *n, n «L, igrday.- trie d; to exploit 

•• •Socal -goveranient that jSBa^4ttG6 , tnrUvr- a sTi' 


Hope of deal fails to stop 
Underground rail strike 


By Keith Harper 

A strike on the London 
Underground, will begin today 
after talks between the 
National Union of Bailwaymen 
and. the London''. Regional 
Transport failed - to find -an 
immediate agreement'. 


It had been expected fo w and . tprday, trled^ to explolt ^the flve hmir z^fing^^jn -lKm-' 

local" government that on-Km ’as'a db&' fhat -the ^ike^wns “-Very-' 

tors would appoint a former tw ^ &£& tft SDP-Liberal Alii- much oh.” ^ 

chief executive of a large gg alnce’s^ :StrengKh,^ -and said .that He had contacted other rail- 
council to take on the chair- scientific services.^whipb * the new bout of enmity did way unions ami would be see- 

manship of the London rest Lor^s select a i“ not preclude negotiations with ing Mr Norman Willis, general 

duary body. ’ . raSy recSiSSrf ^ould hi ** Neil Kimlock on power seweteiy of Ihe TUC today to 

The choice of a foraer lead- £pt n a sharing ton hung- parliament seek further wpport. 

ing Conservative local politician wide basis if G^is DrOweh said that thou^i In spite of the breakdown, the 

was condemned last night by abolished. elements in the Conservative strike looks like being Aort- 

Mr Ken Livingstone, the GLC «... Party might appear more like- lived. Mr Tony Ridley, chair- 

leader. "Having taken away _ ly to corsWer an arrangement, man and managing director. of 

Londoners* right to vote in would b^ he wou jd attempt a deal with LET, indicted that new propo- 

local elections, they have now gn :y‘ nu “ Mr KihmHi of Labour won sals were being put. to the NUR 
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Chinese 
fans in 
rampage 


ballot under the Trade Union X dlLL Ud/faL^D 
Act of 1984, mT O 

LRT successfully applied for 
the ban in the High Court last From Reuter 
Friday, so today's action could «® Peking 
result in a severe financial pen- ANGRY Chinese soccer fans 
aity for the NUR if the man- stoned foreigners’ cars and 
agement go back to the courts smashed buses last night after 
to say that the ban has been their national side was elimi- 
’ defied; . nated from the^Asian qualify- 

. The dispute" is .over the* -in- 

troductiph^af driver-ottf? Trains S[ 

on the east London section of 


today. The union has been ne- t hV n„n ? S t p am 

gotiating for 45-minute breaks wip!L 

after each two-hour period of In Gie stadium for 

dn™ & It S 3 S ttat the 


Mr Jimmy Knapp 
meeting today 


added*^ reroonslbihty of the a overturned 

drivers un^the new system the.r windows 

increases stress. The car of the Tass corre- 1 

Mr Knapp emphasised that a spondent .Gazizulla Arslanov 
lot of yesterday’s discussion was surrounded and bom- 
had centred on the legal barded with bricks and bottles, 
threat He pointed out that the showering his young daughter 


IUMI WSJ hiulMt nt Knn mllllm, Tt wriTI ” — : "T' , . — juw.uig *vuaj u«u wriiucu uu uw icgiti uoiucu Willi unuia aiiu uuiucs, 

apointed someone who coul&rt votes m the general executive today, and he hoped . _ • threat He pointed out that the showering his young daughter 

have got elected anyway. . election." that the system would be tive ^ today but Mr Radley was nur was defending the jobs with glass and debris. 

Sir Godfrey, who is chair- la doing so he was con- operati ng npnmdfe again looking forward to what he and conditions of its members A Reuter reporter. Mr 

man of the Southern Water “J [ ^ sriously trying, to present him- tmnoTrow. Every effort would called a j speedy agreement and it was not willing to stand Anthony Barker, was threat- 

Authority. was Tory chairman tie* oorougn counc ils, ine task se jf ^ a figure far removed be made .to run services nor- He stressed that there would be aside and see the LRT intro- ened with death if he dis- 


■I of the lindon Borwighs Ass«^ 
elation, from 1968 to 1971. and 

chairman of the AMA from if _ "Li r ^ 

197S tn 1980 regaraea as one or me most 

A popular Tory leader on difficult managerial problems 

the AMA. he was often critical in _“ p *~ n ' 


Grassroots power, page 3 ; 
Letters, page 12; commentary, 
page 13 - 


mally today. 


coicpulsory redundancy duce new one-man trains with- agreed that the Chinese team 


He also indicated that it was throughout the Underground ou t the agreement 
unlikely that the LRT would system as a result or the Union. 


the was best and' the Times corre- 
spondent, Ms Mary Lee, was 


This. 

week 

Today 


ON THE LEFT 
Ken Livingstone battles 
it out with his erstwhile 
allies. Agenda. Page 16. 

ON THE RIGHT 
Francis Pym explains to 
Terry Coleman what he 
thinks about Mrs 
Thatcher. Page 13. 

IN THE MIDDLE 

David Owen, suggests 
Ian Aitken in his 
Commentary column, 

1 likes to practise a spot 
of moral superiority. 
Page 13. 

PLUS . . . 

Melvvn Bragg and Derel; 
Jameson on aspects of 
the media. Page 7. 
Martin Pawley on the 
conservation lobby. 

Page 13. 

Polly Toynbee on Sheila 
Kitzinger. Page 10. 

And Geoffrey Taylor on 
the joys of being an 
assistant subpostraaster. 
Page 12. 

Tomorrow 


NARROW MINDS 

Most universities have 
admission requirements 
which are neither equal 
nor fair. Education 
Guardian. 

Wednesday 


CAPTAIN'S ART 
In 1981 Mike Brearley 
led England to victory 
over Australia at 
. Headinglev — perhaps 
- the most remarkable test 
match' ever. He tells the 
tale in the first of an 
exclusive series of 
extracts from his new 
book on the art of 
captaincy. 

HUMAN REPORT 

The large biped can 
hardly be expected to 
show true self-awareness, 
but the species may still 
be worth studying. Mary 
Midgley writes for 
Society Tomorrow. 


return to the courts, to pursue extentfon of one-man operation. The possibility of the strike covered in spittle. 


its argument that the NUR had 
acted improperly. 


The strike is in defiance of spreading to main-line services!# A 501b car bomb was de- 


me aba, ue w«s mica u,uuu — — - _ . ,. hv °'' L ^ U « «u«u wimi injunction cannot be ruled out. The train fused outside the football sta-ISjgrj* 

of government attempts to .The Government is planning *com tne ieaaer oesmDcu uy Mr Knapp refused to divulge requiring the NUR to drop its drivers’ uniou, the Aslef, has dium in Victoria, northern I D^ma* 


THE GUARDIAN IN EUROPE 


weaken the autonomy of local similar arrangements "tor the ?* r the contents of the deal he wiH strike order to 16,000 LRT promised not to cross picket Spain, yesterday after waiting I f*™”” 

authorities. six metropolitan counties “S ® be putting to the NUR execu- members until it has held a lines today. fans were evacuated. | 


authorities. 

He joined Sir Jack Smart. 


Turn to back page, coL 4 


Editor likely to lose 
expulsion appeal 


By Martin Linton 

The editor of the Morning 
•Star, Mr Tony Chater. ap- 
peared last night to have lost 
his final appeal against 
expulsion at a special congress 
of the Communist Party at 
Hammersmith town hall, west 
London. 

In an emotional speech he 
defended himself agidnst 
charges that he had put him- 
self at the head of the hard- 
line pro-Soviet faction of the 
party at a time when its lead- 
ers were taking a far more 
critical line. . . 

He accused the leaders- of 
capitulating to pressure from 
the “ revisionists " grouped 
around the monthly journal; 



Chris Myant — ■ 

‘ crunch of the bout 5 


and drunk on ambition;" 

Yesterday be claimed that 
Labour leaders would be under 
strong pressure- to negotiate 
frith the Alliance in a hung 
parliament 

He said on ITVs Weekend 
WorKT: “I think that within 
the Labour Party- there are 
people who are frothing at the 
mouth at one stage, but are 
much more realistic when it 
comes to the bard bargaining 
that they would face after an 
election. 

Responding to accusations 
that he would prefer to deal 
with the Conservatives if the 
Affiance parties held the bal- 
ance of power, he said : **My 
values would turn to the La- 
bour Party." But he added 
that perhaps the readiness to 
make a realistic . deal existed 
only among Conservatives- 

Mr Kinnock’s attack,, closely 
followed by one from Mr 
Larry Whitfy, the party's new 
general secretary, had been 
considered for some - time be- 
fore it was delivered. . 

According to Mr Kinriock’s 
advisers he decided to focus 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


PM ' hates Peace mission 


around the monthly journal; - .. . . ■ . - . ^ on Dr Owen’s personality after 

Marxism Today. He blamed the then is J°2LS2f reading the SDP leader's 


Pictures, page 2 


fi&s ^ a ttJR'dFS thins 

majority- of about two to one. the Aominoc I 


unions 

MR JAMES Prior, the former 
Employment Secretary, said 
last night that Mrs Thatcher 
loathed trade unions. Back 
page. 

Sentence protest 

MORE than 1.000 protesters 
showed their support yester- 
day for two miners gaoled for 
life for killing a taxi driver. 
Page 3. 

Car sales hope 

A 50 PER CENT Increase in 
Austin Rover sales is central 
to Labour’s new strategy to 
regenerate the motor indus- 
try. Page 17. 


chin’f f4nnnr hv minnHor -of considered it tO be a sell-put (. ...... 


party s lead** - Mr Gordon grip’s favour by majorities of “^SShSee ^Dr°Owmi *d^es' 

McLennan, for .* goto g on his about. 160-80, with a margin of — a ^arge Dr Owen deities. plating m colla 
^iees before this mmonty. five or six votes either way. Alliance^ leaders were with Britain ' 

The Morning Stores deputy The rigidity of the voting ^ future. Page 2. 

editor. Mr David Whitfield, blocs- is a sign of the disci- strength <« Mr Kmnocks at- — — — 

made a similar appeal against, pijne of the two factions, the _ 

his expulsion in which he ac- leaders and the Euro-Commu- be an electoral headache t0 TT _ _ I 
cused the party’s leaders .of nists on the one hand, and; the Labour, P 8 

McCarthyism, and of .using Monring Star and the hard-lin- ' Dr' Owen made- full use of 
kangaroo courts. ere on the other. the tactical opening yesterday. 

Both will learn, the result of There may be some Srinpa- He scoffed at Tory and Labour **__ Taln 

voting at a closed session of thy tor a few among the '40 attempts to divide the Alii- SnSra ■ 

the congress this morning, out hard-liners, who made their ap- -ance, and" said that he and Mr 'A^tSipgtmian 
.peals yesterday against expul- David Steele, the liberal "fn prr hai 


IRISH ministers are contem- 
plating the collapse of talks 
with Britain ' on Ulster’s 
future. Page 2. 


THE Greenpeace ship Rain- 
bow -Warrior • yesterday pre- 
pared to evacuate 260 people 
from a Pacific island contam- 
inated with nuclear fallout. 
Paul Brown reports from the 
ship, back page. 

Jobs vetting 

TEMPORARY secondments 
to the Civil Service are to be 
independently vetted in 
future: Page 3. 

Free spirit 

THE first holder of the 
Koestler chair of parapsy- 
chology says it is important 
to have an open mind. Page 
2. 

Drug abuse . 

INITIATIVES to counter 
heroin addiction are being 
criticised by MPs as inade- 
quate. Page 3. 

The weather 

OUTBREAKS of rain. Details 

back page. 


£12 bn in 
council 
house sales 


By Michael Smith 
Industrial Editor 

MORE than £12 billion bas 
been raised from the sale of 
council houses in the last six 
years — dwarfing the £5 bil- 
lion which the Government 
has made by selling corpora- 
tions like British Telecom. 

Treasury figures show that 
£12.2 billion has been made 
from "sales of land and 
buildings” about double ear- 
lier unofficial estimates. 

The revelation helps illu- 
minate a largely obscure 
area of Government fund- 
raising. 

The up to date figures 
were disclosed by John 
Moore, the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, in a 
written Commons answer to 
the Labour MP, Doctor 
Oonagh McDonald. 

Report, page 17. 


Little Emily 
has some 
greatplans 



' Dr' Owen made- full use of 

the tactical opening yesterday. 


Israelis swap 1,150 PoWs for 3 


INSIDE 


From lain Guest . . . tainees who .will then be trans- Palestinians who were origi- 1 

Ini Geneva . - ferred to a plane belonging to pally due to be freed by Israeli 

-A Palestinian commando' Libyan Airlines and another during the large prisoner ex- 
group .will exchange three Is- two Bulgarian airliners. change that took place in No- 
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soldiers today for USD The eventual destination of vember, j 983, when almost 
^S^he^may have ^b&erfSvept notlt t getixe cr i Palestinians and Lebanese hdd the Arabs has not yet been 4.000 Arabs were freed in ex- 


attitude yesterday. 


by Israel. Palestinians said disclosed, although some arc change tor six Israelis. 
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said to be heading for Libya. According to Middle East 
and others for the Lebanon. sources, the number of de- 
The three Israelis were rap- tainees to be freed m Israel 
tured in the Lebanon in 1982 itself could reach 700. some of 
by the PFLP. whom will cross straight into 

■ There is little information Syria through Kuneitra. A 


OTIii+fiaM whn >« fc.lJ rnr Uiougn ** « UW4 nuu au. ujs uiuuouuu ui uj ujc j rrut. WJ1ULLL will SIXcUglU QILU 

XrMriMlbi- Hnnock was to be possible. He General Command through the . There is little information Svria through Kuneitra. A 

believed a V realistic common mediation of the International about the Arabs to be freed, group of Arabs are also ex- 

sense V view could emerge Red Cross. Host were detained in the pected to be released in the 


I jf eel Emily . Site's 8 years old. 

1 VL Can't read, can’ i write, 
can't cowu. Smiles a lot, though. '' 

Each day ske dreams about a $ 

better future for her family. And * ■»' 

for the tvhole village. '* 

For just 30 pence a day (£9 a . \ 

month ), you can help needy children 
like Ermiy achieve their simple , ^ - 

dreams through Foster Parents Plan . ' 

Your donation is a life-line. It W&jT =v 

means education and literacy 

programmes; community health, PS->? 

nutrition <ptd sanitation ; irrigation mvf m . 

and farming projects, and the vast 

ex i perierice that Foster Parents Plan $.$ \ . 

has to offer. By regularly sponsoring a fcaf ' 

child, you’ ll help the family and & •;/ :. 

community learn to help themselves. ' 

I r's deeply moving watching your . < '■{ 

child and family grasp every / ^ 

opportunity your generosity provides. f- -* 

And its a fascinating way to appreciate your child's ' — ■ 
culture, family and way of life through regular letters and ■ 
photographs. 

Please, don't make little Emily wait even one more day. . •' 
Because when hope dies, little Emily has nothing left to live '-. 
for. 

Help us, by becoming a Foster Parent, today. 


Foster Parents Plan 1 


□ ItfldaMurfincmQMift&PleaietelliTK Dlendacadonanon 

about my Faster Child □lamimcreKedaiidwouldhkeyaute 

□ I would nke co pay by Accen/Vsa send more de u ih 

[Gedlt art p n nim w. to become r oen-ftranonaBabenn^anmal or ewon _ " . 


Soviet Urfon crushed .-toe Hun. from Labour undS the>£ 
gaiton uprising to I95&- qnrp nfnSotiaticnl 
- -Tlift debate at the cragtosa of negotiations. . . 

which was called specifically to The scenario. is dismissed by 
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aise ” - view could emerge Red Cross. Most were detained in the pected to be released in the 

■om Labour under the pres- Three planes— two Libyan ramp of Atlit, Ja Israel, and Gaza Strip, 
ire of negotiations. and one Bulgarian— ;were due most are said to be members No information about the ex- 

The scenario is dismissed bv to. leave Damascus at-ll.D0 last of the PFLP. Geneva is said to change is available in Israel, 
r KiMat uta breehides Ti ^ bt for Geneva, .carrying the have been chosen in order to According to some sources, the 
iv thoneht of an arrangement tiiree Iarae1 ^ soldiers and the minimise controversy in Israel, release of such a large batch 
ithffowra arrangement change would start at 7.00 and- the possibility of of detainees is likely to run 
Dr Owen argued to tos toter- demonstrations. into strong opposition to Jeru- 

• • -Three planes will -arrive The group will also appar- salem from the' religious 

Tom to pack page, eol 7 from Israel with _»e Arab de- ently include more than 100 extremists. 
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Nupe 


urged to 


wage 

guerrilla 


pay war 


. By John ArdiU, 

Labour Correspondent 

A long guerilla war on pub- 
lic service pay was forecast 
yesterday by Sir Rodney 
Bickerstaffe, general secretary 
of the National Union of Pub- 
lic Employees, as he launched 
a plan to revise the union's 
pay strategy. 

The union’s conference In 
Scarborough approved a docu 
meat calling for a longterm 
pay plan, realism about what 
could be achieved, and a cam- 
paign to win public support. 

This reflected feedback from 
brandies that members ar not 


. yet ready for all-out action on 
. wages. 

But Mr Bickerstaffe said 
that a pay explosion In 1985 ar 
1986, which he forecast this 
... year, could still happen if pri 
,i variation, the abolition of 
■- wages councils, cuts In ser- 
vices, and rate-capping came 
together with pay at the right 
time. 

The pay debate brought 
surge of feeling against de- 
mands for a shorter working 
‘week and longer holidays 
which' form a major part of 
tiie public service unions' pay 
strategy. 

A motion from Belfast, 
which would have ditched the 
hours demand in favour of pay 
issues for the next three to 
' five years, was only narrowly 
'"defeated in a card vote, 4,984 
in favour to 5,523 against 
Another motion giving prior- 
7fty to the hours claim was 
clearly carried on a show of 
. bands, the margin of the vote 
' suggesting that Belfast had 
''"won support for the main 
thrust or its resolution which 

- stressed the needs of part-time 

- women workers. 

Mr Bickerstaffe said the ex- 
'ecu five’s pay document, which 
"‘calls for rank and file mem- 

■ bers to take part in the formu- 

■ lation of wages policy, was a 
'pledge that members were 
worth their salt 

“ We shall win through. It is 
—a guerrilla war, but we can 
n out fight Thatcher and her 
cohorts.” 

He told delegates who 
pressed motions in favour of 
an all-out strike, that members 
'Wanted a different course of 
action. " We are not losing our 
.bottle, but we are not going to 
lose our heads. If it is guer- 
rilla war, we can outwit and 
we can win” he said. 

The union, the fourth-1 argest 
. affiliated to the Labour Party, 

• will hold the Government- 
required ballot on continuation 
„',of Its political fund in 
...November. 

A campaign for a “ yes ” 
vote, launched yesterday by 
,the President. Mr Dilwyn 
"Davies, will combine with a 
drive to build up membership, 
workplace organisation, and 
improve the shop stewards’ 
structure. 

The union faces a long haul 
to retain its political voice. A 
-sample poll some months ago 
indicated a 53 per cent to 32 
per cent majority against the 
political levy. 

•Mr Davies said that, if Nupe 
’lost its political voice, the 
loudest cheers would come 
from private contractors like 
Brengreen and Trust House 
Forte, and the 23 Tory MPs 
paid by contractors to speak 
for them in Parliament 
The conference rejected a 
call, backed by the executive, 
to widen the franchise for the 
selection of Labour parliamen- 
tary candidates after the next 
general election, and voted to 
oppose attempts to change the 
re-selection procedure. But it 
strongly backed an anti-MUi- 
tant Tendency motion sup- 
ported by the executive. 

This supported the explosion 
of anyone contravening the 
party constitution by organis- 
r ang a separate party within its 
-ranks, called on Labour to de- 
feat Militant in debate, and 
' unions to “ explain the dan- 
gers” of such groups to their 

members. 

It added : “ We completely 
dissociated ourselves from the 
laughable and sloganistic poli- 
cies and the disgraceful and 
derisive methods of Militant 
Tendency, and we condemn the 
disastrous effects of Militant’s 
role in the Labour Party 
Young Socialists.” 



CANTANKEROUS COMRADES : Mr Gordon McLennan, right, general secretary of the Communist Party, showing the door yesterday, to 
Chater, who is accused of heading a hardline pro-Soviet faction in the parly, is expected to be confirmed today at a special congress at 


Mr Tony Chater, editor of the Morning Star. The expulsion 
HamniAnqntth town haR west London. Pictures by Graham 


of Mr 
Turner 


FitzGerald rates chances of success as at best evenly balanced 


Dublin Cabinet contemplates the 
collapse of Anglo-Irish talks 


From Joe Joyce Dr FitzGerald pointed to from Sinn Fein could only be conference did not include 

in Cork Sinn Fein's local council elec- expected if agreement was debate on Northern policy be- 

The Irish Cabinet has reuor- toral success last week as fur- reached which allowed North- cause of the delicacy of the 

tedlv bceun to contemDlate the ther proof of the danger of era nationalists to identify Anglo-Irish tal k s. 

collaose of its discussions with e 5 d , ] ^ I 1 e , ^" ew , conference arrange- 

the British Government about Northern Catholics from the and legal and Jilaal systems, meats dispensed with an ad- 

Northern Ireland. political and security systems said Dr FitzGerald. vance anemia and motions were 

The eonseanenees of failure under w * uc “ ttey hve - A 11 nationalists in Northern accepted on the spot Ministers 

were set out bvtte Primp He depicted Sinn Fein’s sup- Ireland were alienated to some had to present themselves for 

Sw nr fiamt Fi^Vralrf port as evidence of the frustra- degree from the system under question and answer sessions 

in* 5s renLd^Lessto tife tlon felt by nationalists who which they lived, he said. The at three separate halls where 

Fine Gad cartes annual con were prepared to back an or- failure of the Anglo-Irish talks dehates were conducted 
feSkce ?A effif w££ ganisation which wanted to es- — intended by Dublin to simultaneously, 
end. He rated the pro^ecte of dictatorship ~vmrt*r fhic Part* 


“at b^t" evenly ^ Ireland. 


organisers described 


success as 
balanced. 

At least two cabinet minis- 
ters have begun to consider 
Dublin's response to the pos- 
ible failure of the discussions. 
The talks are understood to 
face a critical point in the 
next month, and Dublin’s opti- 
mism about the outcome has 
given way to pessimism. 

One of the main sticking 
points is reform of Britain’s 
security forces and their opera- 
tion in Northern Ireland. This 
is central to Dublin’s strategy' 
for loosening the Sum Fein 
and IRA grip on more than a 
third of Northern nationalists. 

After more than 15 years of 
British pressure on Dublin 
over security. Irish ministers 
are finding Britain reluctant to 
give any ground on its own 
security system within North- 
ern Ireland. 


A shift of opinion away 



er 
used 


Dr Garrett FitzGerald : 
‘nationalists frustrated 


counter this alien tati on — - would Party 

present “a very serious situa- the arrangements as unprece* 
tion " he declared. dentedly democratic, but cynics 

It could lead to despair noted that the format pre- 
within Northern Ireland, a vented the development of any 
deep and damaging sense of critical bandwagons at a time 
frustration within the south, when the Government is badly 
and ** have serious effects for behind in the opinion polls. 
Britain's reputation in the Delegates only came togeth 
world.” when 5,000 people were boa 

Dr FitzGerald remained pub- to a huge 
lidy optimistic about the out- for Dr FitzGerald’s address, 
come, although all his com- The conference revealed the 
ments were couched in more strength of the liberal wing 
cautious language than he has which Dr FitzGerald has 
used in recent months. But he grafted onto a party tradition- 
said there was a real chance ally known for its rightwing 
that a solution could be found responses to social issues, 
that would be “just accept- The Prime Minister and his 
ably ” to both sides. Justice Minister, Mr Michael 

He promised to pursue the Noonan, faced criticism for 
talks with total commitment their police and prison based 
until he succeeded, or estab- response to the republic's 
lisbed beyond doubt that sue- crime problems. Support for 
cess was beyond his grasp. the immediate introduction of 
Despite the importance of divorce was clearly stronger 
the Ulster issue for Dr Fitz- among delegates than their 
Gerald's political standing, the ministers. 


Adams dismisses threat of disruption 


From Paul Johnson during a debate in a council with previous elections and He argues that that the IRA 

In Belost . with a Loyalist majority. They failed to eat into Social Demo- alone cannot defeat the British 

Mr Gerry Adams, president may also stage walkouts with cratic and Labour Party sup- and achieve withdrawaL 


rema- port but did achieve its aim of 


of Sinn Fein, yesterday the idea of forcing a 
shrugged off Unionist plans ture end to meetings 
for disruptive tactics aimed at the la* of a quorum. authorities, 

silencing bis party’s If Unionists agree with a The way that the party has 

councillors. Sinn Fein motion they may built a new middle leadership 


getting representatives onto 17 

InthoritiPK ***** i? agara at the centre 

of attention has vindicated Mr 
Adam’s belief in the 


They showed that Sinn Fein still oppose it and put it for- is more significant than the 
was feared and that the Offi- ward later themselves. figure of 59 councillors. 

cial and Democratic Unionists These tactics will bring dis- It had depended previously 

• •• . fivp or Sir nnhiir- Aonm c Republican movement will now 


vrere trying to disenfranchise ruption and rancour to the on five or six public figures wrnHrt. 

thousands of Tip. S3 id TiTwriniTclw rnmnsrativnlw nonf'a. hut 4hn alonfiim manor « V66f 10 IM tCJTOnStS. 


thousands of people, he said, previously comparatively peace- but the election means that a 
Fifty-nine Sinn Fein candidates ful council chambers. Ironi- mor 


. . . . --- — . more broadly based structure The result, with shares of 

were elected to 17 of Northern cally, they will also help Sinn and an effective political ma- the vote, was : Official Union- 
authorities. Fein by keeping it in the pub- chine have been established. ist Party 190 (29.7 per cent) ; 
unionist parties will 1m- lie eye and contributing to Mr Adams believes that the Democratic Unionist Party 142 
™ e ^ eI 7 demand a vote and instability. results confirm the existence <2AJ3 ; SDLP 101 (17.7) ; Sinn 

an end to discussion if a Sinn The IRA’s political arm did of sizeable support for what he Fein 59 (11.8) ; Alliance 34 

it increase it« vote pnmnamii miic ** radical Republicanism.” (7.3) ; and 40 others. 


Fein member tries to speak not Increase its vote compared calls 


Bombs find 
closes river 


Part of the river Trent was 
closed by Nottinghamshire 
police at the weekend when 
amateur divers discovered 
bombs and machine gun am- 
munition from an RAF Lancas- 
ter bomber which crashed in 
1943 at Hazetford Ferry, near 
Bleasby. 

The divers threw the bombs 
and ammunition back into the 
river after seeing they were 
live, and a team of military 
bomb disposal experts and ser- 
vice divers were called to deal 
with the find. 


Brecon 
decision for 
Labour 


to fight 
Radnor 


By a Staff Reporter 

Labour's candidate 
the Brecon and 
byelection, caused by the death 
of the Conservative MP Mr 
Tom Hooson, is due to be 
selected tomorrow. A short list 
of four or five will be drawn 
up today from nearly 20 
hopefuls. 

Labour had 25 per cent of 
the vote at the 1983 general 
election, the Alliance 24.4 per 
cent and Mr Hooson 48.2 per 
cent. 

The result then was : T. 
Hooson (Con) 1&255 ; the Rev- 
erend D. Morris (Lab) 9,471 : 
** Livsey, (Lib) 9,226 : S. 


R. 


Meredudd ( Plaid Cymru) 640 : 
R- Booth (Ind) 278. 


Polaris missile ditches 
after in-flight fault 


By David Fairhall 
Defence Correspondent 
A test of Britain’s Polaris 
nuclear -deterrent failed yester- 
day when a fault developed 


£100 million major refit Many 
of her systems were virtually 
rebuilt and, in some cases, 
updated. 

She was the first of the 


after the second stage rocket navy’s 4-boat deterrent force to 
motor had ignited. The un- undergo a third refit and may 
armed ballistic missile fell into turn out to be the first to 
the Atlantic short of its target b**® a fourth in the early 
having been .fired from the 1990s. The first Trident sub- 
submerged submarine HMS nianne is not now expected, to 
Resolution off the Florida be J n service until 1994. . 

coast Resolution had arrived m 

from the sea and its first stage missiles without their 

multiple Chevaline warheads to 


rocket motor functioned prop- 
erty. What went wrong will 
not be known until recordings 


allow both the 


alternating 
launch 


The Euro MP for Sheffield, 
Mr Bob Cryer, was selected yes- 
terday as prospective Labour 
candidate for the marginal 
Westminster seat of Bradford 
South, in succession to Mr 
Tom Toraey. who is retiring. 


Mr Ciyer, a prominent left- 


winger in the Commons when 
he represented Keighley from 
1974 until his defeat in 1983, 
won the nomination on the 
third ballot from a short list 
of five. Labour bolds the seat 
with a majority of 110 over 
the Conservatives. 


Pneumatic Tube Company in Sweden 
is looking for a 


Business Partner 


for marketing and sales of 
Tube Systems and Components 


IXECab 


R0 * 5? (Stockholm) Sweden. 

Tel. 010464 282615. Telex: 12182 fTKAB 5. 


hSS SSe practiM 

tion have been analysed- on this occasion Commander 

Several years ago it was dis- Sime was in charge, 

covered that the Polaris rocket though he will have known lit- 
motors were becoming unreli- tie about what was happening 
able with age and these are above the surface once he felt 
now being replaced from the the thump of the Polaris leav- 
United States at a cost of ing its vertical launch tube- 
more than £300 million. Whatever the cause, yester- 

Yesterday’s test was the first day’s failure is an important 
of the normal firings every Pp- reminder that complex nuclear 
laris submarine conducts on the weapon systems can never be 
US Atlantic range after finish- guaranteed 100 per cent to 
mg a long overhaul- work properly whether in sur- 


Hesolution came out of the prise attack or, in the case of 
Rosytb naval dockyard on the President 

v;w«l. Af IT«v_*X_ lnp4- miVflTTin M 


Reagan’s 

Firth-of Forth last autumn “star wars,” in 
after completing her third defence. 


so-called 

strategic 


OBITUARY 


Writer of 
Broadway 
musicals 


Koestler. 
chair 
goes to 
American 


Ry Gareth Parry 
THE Koestler chair of para 
psychology at Edinburgh 
University has gone to Dr 
Robert Morris, the senior 
research scientist at the 
School of Computer and In- 
formation Science at Syra 
cose. New York. He is ex- 


pected to take up the post 
by Januar 


ABE BURROWS, who wrote 
the book for the musical Guys 
and Dolls and several other 
big Broadway successes, has 
died at his home at age 74. 

A prolific librettist, director, 
auhtor and comic, he had 
been Ql for many years, among 
other works he both wrote and 
directed were How to Succeed 
in Business Without Really 
Trying, Can Can. What Makes 
Sammy Run, and an American 
version of the French show 
Cactus Flower. 


He collaborated with the 
composerlyridst Frank 

Loesser for Guys and Dolls, a 
tale of Damon Runyonesqe 
characters which ran for 1,200 
performances, netted millions 
of dollars ana enjoyed a series 
of revivals. 


Labour moves early to ban cane 


January L 

Dr Morris's reputation as a 
cautions and rigorous 
researcher Into, and Inter- 
preter of, para psychological 
phenomena in a wide range 
of contexts, is seen to suit 
eminently his appointment to 
such a controversial chair. 

The principal of Edin- 
burgh University, Dr John. 
Burnett, said the decision to 
accept the offer of the 
Koestler trustees to establish 
the chair at Edinburgh had 
not been taken lightly, ‘‘par- 
ticularly In view of the 
controversial nature of para- 
psyehologlcal phenomena. 

There had been over- 
whelming support for the 
opportunity to further scien- 
tific research, as the Koest- 
ler trustees put it. Into 41 the 
capacity attributed to some 
individuals to interact with 
their external environment 
by means other than recog- 
nised sensory or motor 
channels.” 

The £500,000 endowment 
for the Koestler Chair of 
Parapsychology comes • from 
the trustees of the writer 
and critic, the late Arthur 
Koestler, and his wife Cyn- 
thia, who committed suicide 
in London in 1982; in a 
“love pact” 

Edinburgh University drew 
up a list of more than 30 
academies with appropriate 
qualifications .in the field of 
psychic research. 

Dr Morris, who Is 42, was 
not one of the names popu- 
larly considered for the post, 
but his qualifications made 
him clear leader of the 
short-list of eight which the 
university drew up. 

He took his first degree, 
bachelor of science and psy- 
chology, at Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity, and a PhD in the 
psychology of animal social 
behaviour at Duke Univer- 
sity, North Carolina. He has 
also held academic posts at 
California University, Santa 
Barbara, and at Irvine, 
California. 

Dr Morris is president of 
the Farapsychologlcal Associ- 
ation and vice-president of 
the Society for Scientific ex- 
ploration. His publications 
include studies in animal be- 
haviour. and both detailed 
scientific assessments and 
popular critical aconntic of 
p&rapsychological phenomena. 

Dr Morris said: “I and 
my family look forward to 
the move to Edinburgh, and 
I very much welcome the 
opportunity to further my 
researches from within an 
Institution whose academic 
and scientific standards are 
internationally known. 

“I believe It Is Important 
to keep an open mind on the 
cause of apparent psychical 
phenomena. Some of them 
may have had perfectly ordi- 
nary explanations, others 
may need detailed and long- 
term scientific exploration 
and scrutiny.” 

The chair Is the first such 
established professorial post 
in Britain and will be held 
within the faculty of social 
sciences In the Department 
of Psychology. 


By Andrew Monenr, 
Ed 


location Staff 


act before the Education (Cor- corporal punishment would lie 

ith local education authorities 


poral P unishm ent) Bill is en- with 

acted. It is due to come into or school governors, 
tuncians are toco 

The Advisory Centre 


Local Labour politicians are T = qcntetnher iQRfi 
being urged to abolish corporal eI £J r rivesoarents - Advisory .Centre for 

punishment - now reckoned Education says in a report 

to be meted oat 250.000 times a Siid?jTare ^tliaSetote Polished today teat official 
year in schools to England and cmitlren are naWe t0 M — * — — 


gh 

Wales — before the law leav- 


bea.ten returns from secondary .schools 

mg the option on beatings to by I \ea^^ n w^ d beli^e i< tiud recorded beatings per*!^ pu- 
parents. comes into force, SrSd pl {? year. In the primary 

r Mr Andrew Bennett Pupils rtTBk oS" £ “ 1 $ 

Labour’s deputy education been exempted, and those who jjjL one b “ bn * *** 100 
spokesman m the Commons, have not will face different pupus * 
has written to all Labour punishments for the same It says: “Extrapolating na- 
groups on local education _au- offence. tionally produces an estimate 

tnori ties asking them to review Mr Bennett said yesterday that there are nearly 250,000 
toeir policy. that the bill was a bureau- officially recorded beatings in 

Where they control the au- cratic nightmare which failed each school year in England 
thority. Mr Bennett, a former to make clear whether in and Wales — or one every 19 
teacher, is pressing them to future the power to abolish seconds,”- ■ • 


Testing time 


Twenty young people were 
given medical treatment dur- 
ing the 26th annual Ten Tors 
expedition across Dartmoor 
yesterday. Most were suffering 
from tiredness, blisters, strains 
and sprains. More than 2,900 
took part in the two-day test 
of navigation, endurance and 
planning. 


Reveller knifed 


A 25-year-old man was 
repeatedly stabbed by an in- 
truder at Ms home early yes- 
terday, after returning from a 
Roman-style fancy dress party. 
The attack happened at the 
RAF base at Wyton, near Hun- 
tingdon, Cambridgeshire. ' 


Union supports 
deal on Post 
Office changes 


By Patrick WJntonr, 

Labour Staff 

Post Office plans to intro- 
duce sweeping changes in 
working practices received a 
boost yesterday when the 
Union of Communication 


Workers’ rejected an attempt 
proposals 


the 


to block 
wholesale. 

The 10-1 margin delighted 
senior Post Office management 
who were observing the 
union’s annual conference yes- 
terday. But delegates may 
throw out aspects of the pack- 
age. including more part-time 
workers and a compulsory pro- 
ductivity scheme, later tills 
week. 

A national postal strike was 
narrowly averted at Easter 
after the management started 
to introduce new sorting ma- 
chinery without union agree- 
ment at Mount Pleasant 
sorting office, London. 

A deal was reached for 
which the UCW executive is 
seeking endorsement this 
week. 



Alan Tuffin: ‘alternative 
is confrontation.’ 


Moderator sees spectre 
of Nazism in Britain 


By Jean Stead, 

Scottish Correspondent 
Basic freedoms in Britain 
are in as much danger as they 
were in Germany under the 
Nazis, the new Moderator of 
Church of Scotland’s general 
assembly said yesterday- 
Dr David Smith was deliver- 
ing a sermon in St Giles Ca- 
thedral, Edinburgh, where the 
annual assembly opened. 

Calling for a new sense of 
Christian commitment, be said 
that the church’s situation was 
similar to that in Germany in 
the 1930s. 


of the extreme right and left, 
which have been allowed in 
get out of control, and which 
would destroy basic freedoms. 

His main conrerns include 
the spread of Islam and other 
foreign religions in Britain. 
*' Is it not very remarkable 


is 


it not a significant warning 


4 < • 


V 


* 


Mr Alan Tuffin. the uniun\ 
general secretary, told the 

Bournemouth conference yes- 
terday: “The agreements cov- 
ering new technology, produc- 
tivity, and mechanisation are 
good agreements. They provide 
safeguards for members in 
terms of conditions and em- 
ployment and job security as 
well as sharing the benefits. 

“To those that crirlet.se I he 
agreements I challenge them 
to come to the rostrum and 
tell us of another industry or 
union that has negotiated surh 
agreements in today’s eronamie 
and industrial climate. The al- 
ternative is confrontation.” 

The union had to abandon 
some long-held policies on 
working practices. 

“If you stand still you will 
get knocked over and the inju- 
ries may well he fatal.” Mr 
Tuffin said that rejection of 
the package would have to be 
put to an individual secret bal- 
lot, which was taken by Post 
Office management as a warn- 
ing to UCW activists. 

Mr Billy Hayes, representing 
a Liverpool amalgamated 
branch, who is chairman of the 
union’s unofficial broad left, 
moved rejection of the propos- 
als, He doubted the sanctity of 
the management’s offer of' no 
compulsory redundancies and 
poured scorn on the pay in- 
creases under the agreement 

The deal offered no reduc- 
tion in the working week and 
job losses would be far higher 
than management had pre- 
dicted. The union had to chal- 
lenge the Post Office some 
time. 

“IF we say we must wait 
until there is a Labour Gov- 
ernment it's likely that we will 
say we cannot take rhe Post 
Office on because there is v a 
Labour Government When 
will the time be right ?” 


Insidiously and carefully, 
with political pressure in the 


right places, and carefully cal- 
culated personal support from 


the right people, a great cam- 
paign is in progress to under- 
mine the Christian culture and 
destroy the Christian heritage 
in Britain.” 

Dr Smith called a press con- 
ference in Edinburgh last 
night to clarify his remarks. 
He said in his sermon that the 
freedom “ to seek your own 
thoughts and express them, to 
choose your form of govern- 
ment, to move freely within 
your own country and travel 
beyond its bounds at will — 
all that is at stake. 

“ The whole structure of a 
compassionate society in Which 
the strong care for the weak, 
the young feel loving responsi- 
bility for the aged and the 
healthy will provide for those 
who are crippled — all that is 
at stake.” 

Dr Smith said later that his 
sermon was not an attack on 
the Government or any party, 
bat against the adverse forces 


sign that in Christian Britain a 
Muslim, Buddhist or Hpndu 
will be treated with more tol- 
eration than an active Chris- 
tian ? He said that it was the 
professed aim of Islam to visit 
eveiy home in Britain and to 
establish a mosque in everv & 
major centre of population. 

“Events in Iran have indi- 
cated the militant spirit of 
Islam on Hs home territory.” 
Russia was already reacting in- 
side its own borders, he said. 

“ We can think what wo mav 
about Islam, but the evidence 
is that it is on the march.” 

He said he had spoken from 
tune to time with government 
ministers of both parties. 

” All of them indicate in the 
clearest terms that the oppo- 
nents of Christianity are well 
organised, have a strong lobby 
in the corridors of power ana 
oxert pressure in high places." 

The freedom to choose your 


» ' i 


a 


vipjimr > uur 

way of life and work, how vuu 
will earn and spend your 


Ojirnu your 
money how you will educate 
your children and what values 
you would offer them — all 
that is at stake.” 

Dr Smith, who was a parish a 
priest in Stirlingshire, has as 
chairman of the church cduca- 
*'?.? committee been couccmed 
with tendencies to drop the 
cbnfNan leaching from 
schools. 


V'S 


Shops reform opposition 


By James Naughtie, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


Several Conservative MPs 
are planning to defy a three- 
line -whip in the Commons 


tonight as a protest against lib- 
eralisation of Sunday trading. 


MPs are voting on a motion 
to accept the Auld Report, 
which recommends the reform. 
This gives ministers an oppor- 
tunity to gauge the strength of 
opposition on the backbenches 
before drawing up a bill for 
the next parliamentary session. 

Several Tory MPs protested 
at last week’s meeting of the 
backbench 1922 committee at 
the imposition of a three-line 
whip — the strongest instruc- 
tion to vote — but government 
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New rules 


for Civil 
Service 


postings 




ivr 


By Richard Norton-Taylor 
The Government is drafting 
new rules to cover individuals 
taking up temporary posts in 
the Civil Service. 


Until they are completed 
any Government proposal to 
second people to Whitehall 
will be referred to the Civil 
Service Commission, the body 
responsible for upholding stan- 


dards of probity, character, 
id open 


and free and open competition,' 

Mrs _ Thatcher's assurance, 
given in a written Commons 
answer last week, follows the 
controversy surrounding the 
appointment of . Ur Peter 
Levene, a former personal ad- 
viser to Mr Michael Heseltme. 
tw and former defence contractor, 
to head the Ministry of De- 
fence arms procurement 
agency. 

The Prime Minister an- 
nounced in March that the 
original plan to second Mr 
Levene to the ministry broke 
existing Civil Service rules. He 
was eventually appointed 
under a five-year fixed con- 
tract after the Government 
found an escape clause in the 
1982 Civil Service Order In 
Council. 

But the Government discov- 
ered that in addition to the 
terms of Mr Levene ’s original 
appointment, other 

secondments covering several 
hundred posts since 1978 were 
> also illegal. 

Mrs Thatcher said these had 
now all been “ regularised ” by 
a new Order made at a meet- 
ing of the Privy Council last 
Wednesday. 

The debate — about the 
status of senior civil servants 
— will receive a further impe- 
tus today with an announce- 
ment from the Royal Institute 
of Public Administration that 
it has set up an inquiry into 
whether greater political con- 
trol over Civil Service appoint- 
ments should be encouraged. 

Professor David Williams, 
president of Wolfson College, 
Cambridge, will chair a group 
looking at the implications of 
“ politicising " appointments 
for the traditional career Civil 
> Service. 

It will consider whether 
Britain should adopt the prac- 
tice in the US, France, and 
Germany where some senior 
Civil Service appointments are 
openly political. 

The working group includes 
Lord Barnett, a former Labour. 
Treasury minister. Sir Kenneth 
Clucas. a former permanent 
secretary at the Department of 
Trade, and Lord Donoiigbue, 

S ol icy adviser at 10 Downing 
treet during the Wilson and 
Callaghan administrations. 

Dr William Flowden, the in- 
stitute’s director-general, said 
recently that Mrs Thatcher’s 
attitude towards the Civil Ser- 
vice was a portent of a long- 
term trend towards greater po- 
litical control, a trend that was 
both necessary and desirable. 

He added: “The claim that 
■4 a neutral civil service is the 
best guarantee of an English- 


man’s liberty seems to me a 
wholly undesirable argument 
for the status quo." 


Marchers scorn ‘political’ verdict on killers 


Bv Paul Hoyland, 

Welsh Correspondent 

More than a thousand people 
marched through the -village, of 
Rhumney. mid-Glamorgan, yes- 
terday in support .of the two 
miners poled for life for mur- 
dering a taxi driver during the 
coal strike last- year. 

They carried placards de- 
nouncing last week's murder 
verdicts against Dean Hancock 
and Russell Shank! and, both 
aged 21, whose families live in 
the village. 

The march passed near the 
home of Mr David Williams, 
the miner - who was being 
taken to work m the t«n 
through picket lines each day 
when the driver, Mr David 
Wilkie, was killed by a con- 
crete block, which was pushed 
from a bridge and smashed 
through his windscreen. 

Police and stewards stopped 
the demonstrators from walk- 
ing past Mr Williams’s house 
but miners on the march gave 
vent to their feelings with 
loud cries of 44 scab 



VILLAGE VOICE : Demonstrators on the streets of the 
- in support of the two pitmen gaoled for Me last 


community of Rhymney, mid-Glamorgan, yesterday 
week Tor murdering a taxi driver during the coal strike 


mining 
week L 


At a rally on the village's 
Eisteddfod field. Mr Ray 
Davies, a mid-Glamorgan La- 
bour County . councillor, said : 
“ When that despicable - verdict 
was announced there were 
shock waves of horror and 
revulsion that went through 
the valley. Thatcher and her 
cronies bad shouted murder 
before they knew anything 


about the case. There was no 
way they were - going to get a 
fair trial.” ' 

One organiser of the demon- 
stration, Miss Sally Lane, aged 
21, said: “We know a crime 
has been committed but this 
sentence is so disgusting we 
have got to try and get the 
verdict changed". 

Mr Ted Rowlands, Labour 
M!P for Merthyr and Rhymney, 


said "We are not saying that 
a* terrible act was not done. 
We feel for the death of a 
person as much as anyone else 
would. But what we are saying 
is that the two lads in our 
community are not murderers 
and should not be branded as 
murderers. I hope the prepara- 
tion for an appeal will go 
ahead with all speed.” 

Mr Hew Smith, the Labour 


European MP for South-East 
Wales, claimed it was a politi- 
cal sentence. 11 It was a warn- 
ing that anyone who decides to 
take on this government will 
not be tolerated. It is ironic 
that not one policeman has 
been on trial yet for the thou- 
sands of acts of brutality dur- 
ing the strike.” 

Dr- Kim Howells. the 
National Union. of 


Mineworkers’ South Wales 

research officer, said the first 
act of a Labour government 
should be to review the case. 
44 1 am as choked as everyone 
else here. I have known since 
that terrible sentence was 
passed that any one of us 
could have been there." 

All the miners had been 
fighting for their communities 
but "Russell and Dean were 


the sacrificial lambs of the 
system. 

“We win share their guilt 
until the end of their lives. 
They will never be alone. Our 
communities will always be 
with them and we will do our 
utmost to ensure that this ab- 
surd decision of the courts is 
reversed." 

Hancock's sister, Lisa, aged 
IS, who carried a placard say- 
ing 44 Found guilty before 
trial.* told the rally ; 44 1 hope 
the fight will go on. They are 
not murderers.” 

Mr Peter Heathfield. NUM 
general secretary, told a South- 
east TUC meeting that the 
union would lead a campaign 
against the life sentences. 
There had been speculation 
that the pair would be con- 
victed of manslaughter, but 
the trial had coincided with a 
toughening laws against assem- 
bly, demonstrations and 
picketing. 

Mr Williams, who had been 
off work during the trial at 
Cardiff Crown Court, is ex- 
pected to return to Merthyr 
Vale Colliery today. The min- 
ers' lodge chairman, Mr Ivor 
John, who led 200 miners from 
the pit on the march, said no- 
one would speak to him. 

Mr Anthony Williams, aged 
26, of Rhymney. who was ac- 
quitted of murdering Mr 
Wilkie, said : '* It's crazy to say 
that Dean and Russell in- 
tended to bill anyone. That's 
the last thing in the world 
they wanted to do.” 


Mersey’s 
police 
dilemma 
comes to 
a head 


MPs condemn ‘cash starved’ 


campaign to treat heroin users 


By David Hencke, Social 
Services Correspondent 
Government initiatives to 
give priority to fighting heroin 
addiction in Britain will be 
condemned by the all-party 
Commons social services com- 
mittee in a report next month. 

Conservative and Labour 
members have been unim- 
pressed by the cl aims of Mr 
John Patten, the junior health 
minis ter, that the Department 
of Health and Social Security 
has taken a lead in helping 
treat drug addicts. 

The Government has asked 
the 192 health authorities to 
make drug treatment a prior- 


ity. but MPs believe they can- 
not be expected to cope with- 
out cash from Whitehall. 

The scheme to start new 
projects for treating drug ad- 
dicts .costs only £10 million 
over three years and health 
authorities have to share the 
cash with the voluntary sector. 


Health authorities have to 
give heroin addiction equal 
priority with treatment for the 
mentally ill, the .handicapped, 
elderly and children. 

Many MPs. who have visited 
National Health Service and 
voluntary group centres are 
upset about the small amount 


London drug addicts 


4 may number 20,000 ’ 


By Gareth Pany . , ,-4. , ' 

1 Recent research' suggests 
that thebe- may be as-' man? as 
20,000 regular users of heroin 
1 other opiumfcased. drugs 
London, according to. the 
Standing Conference on Drug 
Abuse (Scoda). 

" Consumption of other drugs,, 
such as legal tferatfuilljaers and 
illegal ampbfetam&e. is also 
jh, Scoda says in a state- 
ment today. * 

. The number of registered 
addicts known, to the Home 
Office trebled between 1977 
and 1983, and increasing quan- 
tities of drugs have been 
seized since 1980. 

“ The situation fs dearly 
worsening, midt drug prices, 
such as those of heroin and 
amphetamine^ have fallen sub- 


stantially ; when set—' against 
infla tion. 4 *, - • ’ , 

• ■' Scoda Ism that there, are 14' 
Natioxial Health Service drug 
dependence units in London 
id four in-patient units. A 


an 


further 22 non-statutory. 
specialist agencies offer advice, 
support, -self-help and rehabili- 
tation. Most are snail and 
under great pressure. 


But . the overall level , of 
resources is under threat as 
the problem continues to grow, 
says Scoda. Many services 
funded by the Greater London 
Council and borough councils 
are in doubt because of the 
proposed abolition of the GLC. 

Some non-statutory agencies 
funded by local government, 
fear that, they may be unable 
to continue/. 


of progress being made in 
many authorities. 

The MPs' inquiries parallel 
investigations by the Guardian 
this year which disclosed a 
patchy response to a DHSS cir- 
cular asking authorities to list 
action taken and to outline 
plans for tackling the problem. 

Some authorities, notably 
Barnsley. Yorkshire and a 
number of small towns in the 
North-west, appeared oblivious 
of the problem or the need to 
act. 

So far £7.7 mflilon has -been 
approved to start 98 projects 
but Mr Patten is being criti- 
cised by the .voluntary move- 
ment for setting up organisa- 
tions that face closure because 
they cannot find funds to con- 
tinue their work. 

Lord Rodney, chairman of 
the Standing' Conference on 
Drug Abuse, who invited Mr 
Patten to open premises which 
the DHSS had funded, even 
criticised him in. a vote of 
thanks at the ceremony last 
week. ■! 

He told Mr Patten r “ Many 
organisations are already in 
dire financial straits because 
they find it difficult for health 
or local authorities to., finance 
them after the money runs 
out. 

“ Some of the staff are de- 
voting as much time to fund- 
raising as they are to doing 
the job they were set up to 
do— treating drug addicts.” 

The Government's £2 million 
advertising campaign to com- 
bat heroin abuse is to be 
launched tomorrow by Mr Pat- 
ten. The first television 
advertisements are due to be 
broadcast on Wenesday and 
are aimed to inform rather 
than shock. 


SDP gives more power to grassroots 


By Martin Wain wright 

The Social Democrats have 
voted to widen grassroots ac- 
cess to party policy-making, 
but rejected a move to give 
activists the final say. 

The party’s Council for 
Social Democracy agreed at 
the weekend to accept motions 
from the 220 area parties, 
rather than only from the 
much larger regional groups. 

But the council narrowly de- 
clined. to give itself the final 


di and the SDFs policy 
committee. 

Delegates at Kensington 
town hall in London voted by 
111 to 102 against a motion, 
promoted by the party's radi- 
cal Limehouse group, to give 
the council the last word. 


say on policy. This is agreed, 
in a sort of 


... __ Lords and Com- 

mons duet, between the co un- 


Mr Dick Newby, the SDFs 
national secretary, described 
the decision as a self-denying 
choice which would, maintain 
the relationship between the 
policy ' committee and the 
council 

The council has occasionally 
proved more ebullient than the 


party’s leaders would like, as 
when it called for an immedi- 
ate ban on the use of plastic 
bullets last year. 

The leadership is well-repre- 
sented on the policy committee 
and tends to win support in 
ballots of the whole SDP 
membership. 


These are required for coun- 
cil motions which fail to win a 
two-thirds majority — among 
them the vote to allow area 
partis to submit motions, 
which will be voted on by the 
membership later this year. 

Meanwhile, the liberal Party 


council narrowly defeated a 
motion which would have 
enconarged local parties to ap- 
point prospective parliamen- 
tary candidates without first 
reaching agreement with the 
SDP about who was to fight 
which seat. 

The motion's backers were 
concerned that delays in 
cbosins candidates would dis- 
pel the momentum of the 
county council elections and 
recent opinion polls. 

rgu 

damage would be done by an; 


Opponents argued that more 

/ any 

disputes with the SDP which 


arose as a result 


Police on 
alert for. 
trouble at 


Stonehenge 


By Martin Wain wright 
POLICE in Wiltshire an- 
nounced yesterday that all 
leave would be cancelled as 
part of preparations to pre- 
vent the free festival which 
has been held near Stone- 
henge for the past 11 years. 

' Neighbouring forces have 
agreed to provide help 
should it be needed, and 
police have advised local 
farmers to secure gates and 
outbuildings as the tradi- 
tional date for the start of 
the festival, June 1, 
approaches. 

Previous festivals have at- 
tracted up to 30.000 people 
to National Trust land near 
the stone circle with damage 
caused to lesser 

archeological 'sites in the 
area.' 

The trust and English Her- 
itage say that the event is 
irreconcilable with the safety 
of Stonehenge and that the 
festival spoils the opportu- 
nity for quieter, more orga- 
nised celebrations of the 
summer solstice. 

Groups associated with the 
festival, which have distrib- 
uted 150,000 stickers urging 
people to come, still hope 
that a compromise will prove 
possible. 

One member of the 
Polytan trie Cirde, an anony- 
mous society convinced of 
the spiritual power of Stone- 
henge, said that an alterna- 
tive site would be acceptable. 

“The henge needs a jest,” 
be said. “ We would be witt- 
ing to camp somewhere fur- 
ther away, so long as we 
were within sight of the 
stones." 

The National Trust Wilt- 
shire County Council and 
private landowners in the 
area, who have united to get 
court injunctions against 
trespass, are unwilling to 
provide any land. 

- The cirde has been ringed 
temporarily with razor-wire 
mesh, and the traditional 
Droid ceremony at the 
stones when dawn breaks on 
the solstice (June 21) has 
been cancelled because of 
fears of trouble with 
thwarted festival-goers. 

The festival, at which 
drugs circulate freely, has at- 
tracted a mixture of groups 



THREE MEN IN A SUIT : Triptych Man, a mobile, living 
sculpture, about to leave Waterloo Station, London, yes- 


terday,* for Southampton, where it will take part in the 
British Art Show. It consists of its creator, Stephen Taylor 
Woodrow, with Mark Gaynor, and Daniel Kay, all u a 


three-man suit, in which they can move about at speed. 


Maxwell peace gesture 


By Maggie Brown 

Mr Robert Maxwell said last 
night that he was not expecting 
to introduce • single stroke 
direct inputting — where jour- 
nalists and others take over tra- 
ditional printers' work — at 
Mirror Group Newspapers at 
part of his plans to move pro- 
duction out of Fleet Street. 

Its new colour printing 
works, to be operated by Brit- 


ish Printing and Communica- 
tions Corporation in either 
Stamford Street, Southwark, 
south London or the preferred 
site in the London dockland, 
would require £80 to £100 mil- 
lion investment 
The final switch would take 


place by July 19S7, and be 
partly funded by profits from 
the Holborn site.wni ch could 


partly funded by profits from 


be worth £120 million. 


By James Lewis 

The chief constable of 
Merseyside, Mr Ken Oxford, is 
likely to tell his police com- 
mittee this week that he does 
not intend to retire or resign. 
“I have every Christian virtue 
except resignation,” he once 
said. 

He was invited to depart 
after failing to attend an im- 
portant budget meeting. It 
transpired that he had gone to 
Washington to attend an anti- 
terrorist conference at the be- 
hest of the Horae Secretary, 
without telling his committee. 
" We would have given him 
permission had he asked.” says 
the chairman of the police 
committee, Mrs Margaret 
Simey. ** But h edidnV’ 

Though Mrs Simey is 
regarded as the scourge of 
Britain’s all-powerful chief con- 
stables, she speaks of Mr 
Oxford with respect and ad- 
mits that they get on well at a 
personal level. “The issue is 
accountability, she says. 

Accountability acquired a 
new importance after the IBS l 
Toxteth riots. Important 
changes were made in policing 
Liverpool and more officers 
were put on the beat. ■* Wc cut 
their car allowances io make 
them walk.” says Mrs Simey. 
Lav visiting of police stations 
has been established and there 
are regular public forums be- 
tween police and the 
community. 

Mrs Simey believes that the 
changes and the continuing 
peace in Toxleth is put at ri>k 
by control from Westminster, 
lack of funds, and the impend- 
ing abolition of the rate- 
capped Merseyside County- 
Council, which has made a 
rate but not produced a 
budget. 

Long-running rows about ad- 
ministrative accountability 
were aggravated by the min- 
ers’ dispute, when Mr Oxford 
spent an extra £5 million on 
overtime over which the police 
committee had no control. 

His trip to Washington — 
for which he later apologised 
— was the last straw. 

Mrs Simey says that local 
democracy is meaningless if 
Mr Oxford is entitled to de- 
mand. in effect, a blank 
cheque. The size of this year’s 
cheque is particularly in dis- 
pute. Though the Home Office 
said Merseyside was entitled to 
£105 million. The Department 
of the Environment, the depart- 
ment overseeing local govern- 
ments calculates that it will get 
only £92 million- The police, 
says Mrs Simey, are demanding 
the larger sum from her com- 
mittee. 

Mrs Simey admits to annoy- 
ing some of her Labour col- 
leagues when she speaks nos- 
talgically of “ Dear Willie " 
Whitelaw who as Horae Secre- 
tary maintained tbe concept of 


responsibility by talking regu- 
' les 


larly to chief constables and 
police chairmen of the big 
metropolitan forces. 

This year, however, the De- 
partment of the Environment 
was calling the tunc and de- 
manded spending cuts. “ As we 
were not prepared to opt fbr 
personal bankruptcy’ or prison 
for the sake of a police force 
which has always made it clear 
that it does l .t welcome the 
presence of politicians in its 
decision-making process, we 
had to comply,” says Mrs 
Simey. 

“The stri_s attached, how- 
ever, was that we said nothing 
about what we would actually 
do with the cash raised by the 
precept. 

If Mr Oxford, aged 60, de- 
clines to go gracefully the 
Merseyside committee, which 
does not have the power to 
dismiss him, could ask the 
Home Secretary’ to request him 
to retire. However, the doomed 
committee has probably left it 
too late to exercise its limited 
powers to appoint a successor. 


rPFATIVE. MEDIA. AND MARKETING 


EDITOR 


Africa and Caribbean Division 

We are looking for a well-organised, meticulous 
and enthusiastic Editor to work mafnty on 
science, technical and mathematics books for 
schools and colleges in Africa and the Caribbean. 
Candidates should have a relevant degree and 

proven interest in the Third World.Some . 
teaching, research or editorial experience 
would be a great advantage. 

The position is babedin Harlow relocation 
assistance is available if needed. 

Please write enclosing a lull CV and quoting 
your present salary and Ref. L125 to: 

Fiona Baker, Personnel Executive, 

Longman Group, Longman House, Burnt Mill, 
Hartow, Essex CM202JE 


. *- 
wmn 


Longman"; 


VISUAL ARTS 
CO-ORDINATOR 



W*wolool<irtoicv-»i»r^wrttiastrongcomrtriimam 
to presenting w* wortc hn iff madia combined with an Interest In 
photography and education. 

Salary £6555 to £7329. Start beginning QeptarnLrtr. 


n*taiif from The Director. Plymouth Arts Centre. 

P140EB 


Plymouth Pi 


EDITOR- 

DESIGNATE 


LEADING CONSUMER TITLE 
(SPORTS FIELD) 

: Substantial remuneration 


A senior magazine journalist is required to 
understudy, then replace, a highly successful 
Editor who’ is being promoted withfn an 
expanding company. A proven track record of 
both magazine managerial skills and journalistic 
flair." are essential pre-requisites for this 
demanding and responsible post 
Please write, with full CV, to: Chief Executive, 
SLM (G), 57-61 Mortimer Street, London W1. 


Ministry^ of Information and Culture, 


Jnlted Arab Emirates, 


invites application from 

ENGINEERS 


qualified tor the following fobs: 

(0 Opora tio n a and ntafotanmee ter TV tranwiiaing equipment 
and accesaariee. 

(H) Operatic* and maintenance of TV studio equipment 
The applicants should hold a BSc in Engineering. In 
Tetaeoromunieettons/Electronice. with at bast 5 years experience 
in the fields concerned. . . 

For more information contact: 

Unflad Arab Emirates Embassy, 30 Princes Gate. London SW7 


TEMPORAEY COMMITTEE 


PTRC (P lanning and Transport 
BMweh ana Canpatatioiu 
temporal? 


require 

administrative 

i nuncdiztety . for approilraau-ly 3 


months u'upnSe 1 ' nidoiw 
tnutloff courses end seniun In 
urban planning. ’ transport 
and highway deda. 

adaptable. Mir- 
yoonj graduate 
preferred. P i wi a ni toa rw 
erpwitlnr experience desirable. 
Had won but satisfying. 

Salary ae&Aiable 

Send cv Immediately to: Ms A. M L 

Ortilii. Managing Director. FISC 


Limited. IIS Strand. London. WCE. 
TcL 61-ftK 7140. 


■ HMKETMGU 
mm SUES 


Are -you well-educated and 
articulate? Do you want to 
I earn the essentials of 
marketing? If you can leam 
to sell video advertising and 
direct marketing services at 
director level contact: 
JULIAN TAYLOR 
on 01-629 6696 


DYNAMIC, AMBmOUS 
20-35 year old tireless 
Inhouse Publicist 


vWdng «kttc aoaantlai. wtparianc* In 
•ntonatnmaiK Industry pretend. 
Salary nyno-oaooo par mum. 
For tartar details contact Jane 
Wright, Matat ***** International 
14 Orwenor Wm. London SW1 


Arts Council 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Bursaries for 
Electro-Acoustic Music 


1985/86 

The scheme it intended to help with the preparation of - 


specific projects, or longer-term development of ideas 
within the electro-acoustic music area. Applications should 


be from musicians and composers working in England in the 
electro-acoustic music field. 

The scheme is not open to fall-time students, nor is it 
intended to support full -time educational activities. 
Application forms are available from: John Muir, Music 
Officer. Arts Council of Great Britain. 1(6 Piccadilly, 
London W1V 0AU. Please enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope. 

THE CLOSING DATE FOR COMPLETED APPLICATIONS 
IS 20 -JUNE 1985. 


GRADUATES 

I571EVKATY0UAEL(KN(HGR)R9IACAEB^ 


A real challenge 


Young stimulating work environment 

ille 


Excellent prospects fbr management 
Continuous in house training 
First years salary c £8.500 (basic + comm) 

If so, then media sales could be for you. A- number of 
major publishing companies are looking for confident 
dynamic graduates with the ability to sell- to senior 
executives or top companies and their agencies. If you 
think you’ve got what It takes lo succeed, then contact 
Lesley Finn on 01*631 1005 (nee cons). 


Price -Jamieson 

&RyfriersUd» 


EXHIBITION 

CO-ORDINATOR 


A temporary Exhibition Co-ordinator, is urgently 
required to help organise the 1585 Art Exhibition held by 
Kent County Council Education Department, at 
Maidstone Library Art Gallery. 

The post will run from 17th June to 18th October 1985 
and will carry a fee of £1 .000 plus approved expenses. 

The Exhibition Co-ordlnator will work on a part-time 
basis, and the nature of the post will require a flexible 
approach in terms of time keeping. It is expected that 
the successful candidate will work an average of 15 
hours per week. 

As there mil be an active involvement in the selection of 
work in the design of the exhibition, applicants should 
have suitable experience in all practical aspects of 
exhibition organisation. This appointment receives 
financial support from the South East Arts Association, 
Application forms returnable by 3rd June, from the 
County Librarian, Library Headquarters. Springfield. 
Maidstone. Kent ME14 2LJ. ‘phone Maidstone (0622) 
671411, ext 3246. 


KENT® 


Creative and 
Media continues 
on page 8 
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GUARDIAN Monday Ma ? 20 lS ® 


On the right lines. 

fessengers at Kings Cross 
can now use three PETs - or 
Passenger Enquiry Terminals - 
to give them train times and 
fares at the touch of a button. 

A page of computerised 
information is selected from an 
index In future this page will be 
printed out for later reference. 

At the moment these self- 
help machines, linked to Ptestel, 
are on an experimental basis, 
but if successful, they will be 



'Sprinter' trains 
get the word go. 

A fleet of nevy faster^ 
quieter diesel trains is being 
introduced on many cross- 
country and local urban lines 
over the next 18 months 

They can cut up to 10% off 
the journey times of the old 
diesel units They have a top 
speed of 75 mpn, faster acceler- 
ation, and all the interior 
surfaces of the 'Sprinter' trains 
are designed to be wiped dean, 
with removable seat covers and 
no dust traps 



Each ‘Sprinter* train has a 
suspension system involving 
a cushion of air for a smoother 
ride. 

'Sprinters' will not only give 
a deaner and faster journey, 
they will make lightly used lines 
more economic to run. 

Roast beef specials. 

Sunday spedal trains with 
the accent on good food and 
nostalgia are proving a great 
success 

The round-trip fare in- 
cludes a three -course roast beef 
Sunday lunch served on the 
joumeyThetrains are so popular 
that most seats are sola long 
before the day. 

Some trains have been 
pulled by restored steam loco- 
motives. 

So far the specials from 
London have visited Norwich, 
York and Stratford on Avon - 
with the afternoon free for sight- 
seeing. 


Ok 




We’re getting there. 


State Department condemns 
4 violence 7 against Honduras 

US supports 
claims of 
Nicaraguan 
‘invasion’ 


From Michael White 
In Washington 

The State Department is en- 
couraging claims by Honduras 
that Nicaragua's leftwing S an- 
ti inis ta regime has begun to 
send up to 200 troops at a 
time across the common border 
in hot pursuit of contra rebels, 
a scenario which critics of 
American policy fear may lead 
to an escalation of US 
involvement. 

In the past few days the 
Honduran Government bias pro- 
tested to the Sandizzista5 about 
shelling and incursions ” but 
Nicaraguan troops, and the 
State Department has bached 
it with condemnation of Nica- 
ragua's “ violent acts." A 
report in yesterday’s New 
York Times quotes American 
military and diplomatic sources 
in Honduras — which Is get- 
ting $64 million in military aid 
from the US this year — as 
saying that Honduras was 
proving ineffectual against the 
Nicaraguan troops and had been 
too ^embarrassed” to make a 
fuss about the incursions. 

The San didst as are cur- 
rently making a strong push 
against the contras, operating 
in the north of the country 
from headquarters in Las Ve- 
5 in south-west Honduras, and 
e Times reports 1,000 Hondu- 
ran civilians fleeing the war 
and demanding protection 
from the military. No US 
troops are reported to be dose 
to the fighting, but a serious 
border incident amounting to 
claims of an "invasion" of 
Honduras could activate the 
Rio Treaty which commits the 
US to protect its southern 
neighbours. 

While admitting the proba- 
bility of accidental incursions 
the Nicaraguans have persis- 
tently denied hostile intent 
towards Honduras. Some expe- 
rienced American officers who 
have inspected the terrain, and 
the rival forces describe the 
prospect as laughable. The ad- 
ministration has a strong mo- 
tive in sustaining public anxi- 
ety about “ another Cuba ” on 
the mainland while the issue 
of aid to the contras remains 
deadlocked in Congress. 


This week President Duarte 
of £1 Salvador has been pa- 
raded here as the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s big achievement 
in the democratisation of the 
region. Mr Duarte is making 
an extensive tour which in- 
cludes receipt of an honorary 
degree from his old university 
here as part of an effort to 
show that he has widespread 
support at home and growing 
support in the US for his ef- 
forts to stabilise his co u ntr y 
and contain his own leftwing 
rebels. 

Interviewed on American 
television yesterday. President 
Duarte was cool towards the 
Reagan trade embargo against 
Nicaragua on the grounds that 
such policies only worked in 
“ democratically - influenced 
countries." He generally sup- 
ported Mr Reagan's efforts “ to 
stop the cancer spreading" in 
the region and said he had 
thousands of written proofs 
that Nicaragua, Cuba and tbe 
Soviet Union were providing 
most of the arms being used 
by Salvadorean rebels. He did, 
however, reject the suggestion 
that the US might be consider- 
ing an invasion of Nicaragua. 

President Duarte's easy 
progress has been marred by; 
complaints that insufficient ’ 
progress has been made in 
solving the murder of two 
American labour organisers and 
a Salvadorean colleague in 1981. 
responsibility for which was 
pinned on low-ranking soldiers. 

Tony Jenkins adds from 
Tegucigalpa : President Roberto 
Suazo of Honduras left here! 
yesterday for a visit to Wash- 
ington. There are fears that 
his absence could provoke a 
national strike and the inter- 
vention of the armed forces. 

On Friday night the two 
largest unions in the countrv, 
the CGT and the CTH, de- 
clared a general strike over a 
series of political demands. 
The declaration did not say 
when the strike -would start, 
but Western diplomats believe 
that it could come into effect 
at the start of this week, while 
the President is in 
Washington. 



The Mayor of Philadelphia. Mr Wilson Goode (left) and Samuel-Fierce (second from left) the US noosing Secre- 
tary, visit the devastated suburban buildings which were burnt out last week when police used ■ bomb to end a 

siege. Eleven people died and S3 homes were destroyed 

Democrats deprive Hispanics, blacks and 
women of their special caucus status 


From Michael White 
in Washington 

In its efforts to rid itself of 
the stigma of being portrayed 
as the creature of " the special 
interest groups," the Demo- 
cratic Party has abolished the 
Special status of seven caucus 
groups within the party's 
national committee. 

The seven, which sprang up 
after a decision in 1982 to give 
official status and administra- 
tive support to any group 
which could command 10 per 
cent of the 377 votes on the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee, included not only blacks, 
women, and Hispanics — for 
whom the change had been in- 
tended— but Asian-Pacific, les- 
bian and gay. liberal-progres- 


sive. and even a business and 
professional caucus. 

At a weekend session of the 
DNC. the rights of the black, 
womens' and Hispanic caucuses 
to have at least one seat each 
on the party executive were 
reiterated and steps taken to 
make it easier for any caucus 
group to hold informal meet- 
ing:. at party events. 

It did not stop some of the ac- 
tivists involved expressing the 
fear that the new DNC chair- 
man, Mr Paul Kirk, was intent 
upon eventually eliminating 
these privileges, too. 

In a complaint which echoes 
a similar debate within the 
British Labour Party, a black 
congressman, Mr Mickey Le- 
land. of Texas, complained that 
caucuses had been •“ a means 


for blacks and Hispanics to 
participate and generate 
interest in the party." 

Be that as it may. the 
Republicans have wrapped the 
special interest '* label 
around Democratic necks, espe- 
cially after the AFL-CIO, rep- 
resenting most unions. Look 
the unprecedented step of en- 
dorsing Mr Walter Mondale's 
candidacy for the presidency 
even before the 1954 primary 
elections. Mr Kirk is also try- 
ang to discourage that step, al- 
though Labour leaders are 
resisting it on the ground that 
it enables them to concentrate 
a united effort behind a con- 
sensus candidate 
As the Democrats struggle to 
sort out programmes, personal- 
ities, and organisational prob- 


lems for the promising mid- 
term elections of 1W38. impetus 
was given to the notion of a 
simultaneous regional primary 
— several states voting on the 
same day — - in the South, at 
least, to minimise a prolonged 
and bruising primary' struggle 
in 1988. 

A measure of the problem is 
that most of the council's 77 
members are white, elected 
males, and the touring party, 
which included Senator Sam 
Nunn, the Georgia defence 
specialist and Republican Rich- 
ard Gerhardt. of Missouri, a 
likely contender for the I OSS 
nomination, were promptly 
challenged on the whereabouts 
of blacks, women and Hispan- 
ics on the platform. They 
promised to do better next time. 


National Front gets a cold 
douche from the parish pump 


From Campbell Page 
in Mons-en-Baroeul. 

FOR A DAMP Sunday morn- 
ing in a small town on the 
outskirts of Lille, turnout 
was good at a local election. 
Four hours after the opening 
of tbe polls, 53 per cent of 
the electorate had voted. 

The voters of Mons-en- 
Baroeul and the 36-year-old 
Socialist mayor, Mr Marc 
Wolf, were making a little 
bit of history. Immigrants 
have never voted in an elec- 
tion and this was tbe first 
time that they had been in- 
vited to do so. 

Mr Wolf, accused by the 
conventional right of turning 
his citizens into guinea pigs 
and denounced by the ex- 
treme right National Front 
for acting illegally, said yes- 
terday: This election is not 
an experiment but a response 
to the needs of this particular 
community." Giving immi- 
grants the vote was part of 
his last electoral platform. 

When, on April 20, Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand 
told the League of Human 
Rights that immigrants had a 
basic claim to participate In 
local government, politicians 
and commentators were sur- 
prised - Although Mr 

Mitterrand had included 
local voting rights for immi- 
grants in his 110 proposals 
during the 19S1 presidental 
campaign, the Socialists had 
since ignored the issue. 

Critics accused the presi- 
dent of making a worthless 

promise. Supporters said he 
was gradually educating a 
” gely hostile public opinion 
towards the day when those 
among France's 3.7 million 
immigrants who were eligi- 
ble by age and periods of 
residence would be given the 
right to vote in local 
elections. 

Some observers believe 
that Mr Wolf is a zealot who 
is moving too fast for the 
Socialist party leadership. 


Local experiment 
gives immigrants 
toehold in politics 


while others think that party 
leaders welcome his initia- 
tive as a test of public opin- 
ion Asked yesterday why no 
leading Socialist party mem- 
bers bad turned up to see 
the historic event, Mr Wolf 
said: “Power has been de- 
centralised now in France." 

The Mons scheme is inge- 
nious. The 2,000 immigrants 
in the population of 28,000 
were told that any foreigner 
over 18 who had lived in the 
town since January 1 could 
register and two-thirds of 
them did so. The immigrants 
were electing their own 
representatives. 

Since the immigrants are 
mainly Algerian (29 per 
cent), Moroccan (also 29 per 
cent), and south-east Asian 
(15 per cent), the immigrant 
voters were asked to choose 
three representatives from 
three lists restricted to Al- 
gerians, Moroccans and 
south-east Asians. The suc- 
cessful candidates will not be 
full voting members on the 
town council, but will act as 
advisers and as spokesmen 
for the immigrant 
community. 

There will be a second tier 
of delegates to be elected 
later who will came from all 
the Immigrant groups and 
will advise the three 
representatives. 

Mons is a dull, rather than 
a scruffy, dormitory suburb. 
Its public housing does not 
rise too high, and the neat 
lawns and shrubs and the 
window boxes breaking up 
the concrete give no sign of 
social breakdown or 
hopelessness. 


In yesterday’s election, the 
candidates had the small, de- 
cent ambition of people who 
have slowly built a life for 
themselves in a foreign coun- 
tery- A Muslim wanted a hall 
for religious worship, but not 
a mosque because it would 
be too conspicuous and per- 
haps provocative. 

The National Front, which 
won 11 per cent of the 
national vote in last year’s 
European election with its 
extreme views and hostility 
to immigrants, turned up 
yesterday to challenge the 
election. Mr Jean-Pierre 
Stirbois, second in the party 
hierarchy to Mr Jean-Marie 
Le Pen, arrived outside the 
town hall with 150 support- 
ers who waved national 
flags, sang the -Marseillaise, 
and chanted : “ No vote for 
immigrants." 

In an interview on 
national radio, Mr Le Pen 
said that the election was il- 
legal and unconstitutional, 
and accused the Socialists of 
wanting to recruit the 
batallions of foreigners to 
stave off future electoral de- 
feats. The party, he said, was 
behaving like “ a Chinese 
thief" who moved a coveted 
object a little further away 
from its owner each day so 
that the owner became accus- 
tomed to Its gradual 
disappearance. 

At the polling station in- 
side the town hall, an old 
woman in North . African 
dress walked slowly to cast 
her vote. The younger genera- 
tion was dressed confidently 
in stylish French clothes. 
Mons* senior immigrant, Mr 
Maurice Claeys, a Belgian 
who came to France 60 years 
ago, sat reminiscing. 

As the turnout grew, the 
mayor could see that the vot- 
ers had responded to his call 
to show the whole country 
their sense of responsibility 
and their wish to contribute 
to a better life together. 


Snoring may be a health risk 


COPENHAGEN : Snoring is 
not just a nuisance to sleep- 
ing partners, but in many 
cases may be as bad for the 
snorer as smoking or obesity, 
according to a study by Dan- 
ish doctors. Dr Pool 
Jennum of the Sleep 
Research Institute of the Co- 
penhagen County Hospital 
said yesterday that tbe find- 
ings of an examination of 
more than 800 men and 
women, aged 70, will shortly 
be presented to a medical 
congress at Seattle, 
Washington, 

He told Copenhagen's 
Politiken newspaper that he 
and two colleagues found 


that 10 per cent of the el- 
derly men and 7 per cent of 
the women suffered from a 
serious snoring syndrome, 
making their nights a con- 
stant straggle against 
suffocation. 

Dr Jennum, who hopes to 
broaden the research to a 
larger group of people of all 
ages, said other observations 
at the institute already indi- 
cate that snoring is most 
widespread among middle- 
aged men. 

He said moling be cam e a 
syndrome when the snorer 
wakes up more than 30 times 
during a night to gasp for 
air after the tongue has 


blocked respiration for at 
least 10 seconds. The investi- 
gations showed that some 
snorers stop breathing for up 
to 30 seconds at a time. 

The consequences of this, 
according to the institute in- 
cluded lowering the blood’s 
oxygen content and Increas- 
ing blood pressure while the 
failure to go into deep sleep 
affected metabolism and hor- 
mone production. 

The researchers said that 
future research should focus 
on snoring as a strain on the 
body similar to that resulting 
from obesity, smoking and 
generally unhealthy living.— 
AP. 


Racial coexistence 
in Belgium is 
6 a model’ says Pope 


Brussels: The Pope yester- 
day urged Belgians to over- 
come language and racial bar- 
riers and said their success 
could be an example to the 
rest of the world. 

Speaking alternately in 
French and Dutch, he told a 
congregation at the National 
Basilica which included King 
Baudouin .and Queen Fabiola 
that there were more factors 
uniting the country's majority 
Dutch-speaking Flemings and 
French-speaking Walloons than 
dividing them. 

" Foster your model of coex- 
istence, it can be an example 
to the rest of the world," he 
said. 

The Pope touched on the 
sensitive issue of language, 
which permeates Belgian politi- 
cal, social, and religious life, 
during an open-air mass for 
more than 100,000 people out- 
ride the church on Koekelberg 
Hill. 

He praised Belgium’s tradi- 
tional openness, which, had in- 
spired cultural and economic 
exchanges with neighbouring 
countries. “Do not give up 
these riches, nor your peaceful 
cohabitation. Honour the mu- 
tual respect and dialogue be- 


tween the different Belgian 
communities and towards the 
foreigners here," he said. 

Amid prolonged applause, he 
added : " Remember : there are 
more things that unite you 
than divide you.” 

The Pope's appeal an behalf 
of foreigners was seen as a 
reference to racial problems 
involving North Africans and 
Turks in the capital, where a 
number of communes have 
begun restricting the number 
of residence permits given to 
non-Europeans. 

Earlier, the Pope met two 
men and a woman who, as 
children mare than 50 years 
ago, reported seeing appari- 
tions of the Virgin Mary in a 
hawthorn bush in the agricul- 
tural town of Beauraing. The 
Piffle knelt at a marble statue 
of the Madonna, scrubbed 
clean since vandals poured en- 
gine oil on it two days ago. 
The statue had its hands bro- 
ken in two earlier attacks. 

Four bakers presented tbe 
Pope with a 1201b birthday 
cake, topped by sugar models 
of the cupola of St Peter’s Ba- 
silica and the tower of Meche- 
len Cathedral, which he visited 
yesterday. — Reuter. 


Union protests fail 
to halt price rises 


Warsaw : The Government 
has said it will go ahead with 
plans to raise the price of 
meat despite objections by 
leaders of legal trade unions 
and Solidarity. 

The Trade Union Minister, 
Mr Stanislaw Close k, said in a 
statement published by the of- 
ficial press at the weekend : 
Raising these prices is neces- 
sary. The full arguments be- 
hind the economic necessity 
for such moves have been pre- 
sented in long months of pub- 
tic debate on the issue.” 

The authorities announced 
earlier that a rise of between 10 
and 15 per cent in the cost of 
meat, which is rationed, would 
take place in July but did not 
fix a date. 

The OPZZ grouping of legal 
trade unions and the banned 
Solidarity free trade union 
have separately urged pay and 
pension rises to compensate 
for the increases. 

In a justification of Govern- 
ment policy, Mr Ciosek said 
pay rises had already out- 
stripped price increases and 
warned that the disparity 
could cause “an acute short- 
age oi many products." 

Official statistics showed 
that there was a sharp rise In 
earnings in March when the 
current round of price in- 
creases began. In industry, 


wages were np 26 per cent on 
March, 1984. 

Mr Ciosek said the compen- 
sation demanded by the- OPZZ 
would cost the government 60 
billion zloties (£360 million).' * 

The figures provided by- Mr 
CSosek indicated that wage 
growth in the first quarter of 
1985 bad- reached the target 
set by the Government for the 
entire year. i 

Informed sources said work- 
ers in key sectors of the econ- 
omy had . been able to force 
managers to compensate them 
with wage rises a s soon as thq 
Increase in food prices was 
felt. 

Mr Ciosek said the Govern- 
ment would honour a promise 
to the legal unions to submit a 
detailed report for discussion 
with them on the increases in 
incomes and living costs in the 
first six months of the year. 

Western sources said 
the high level of pay 
settlements reflected the au- 
thorities' desire to avoid indus- 
trial militancy as factories 
struggle to make up £600 mil- 
lion production lost as a result 
of the harsh winter. 

The rises also reduce the 
willingness of workers to res- 
pond to calls by Solidarity for 
protests against higher living 
costs. The union has urged a 
60-minute general strike to co- 
incide with the meat price in- 
creases— Reuter, 


Swiss bank 
boss guilty 
of swindles 

Geneva : One of Switzer- 
land's longest banking scandals 
ended this weekend when a 
once-prominent private banker. 
Robert Leclerc. was found 
guilty of diverting millions of 
dollars from his clients' 
accounts. 

At Geneva criminal court on 
Saturday he was found guilty 
of 60 charges of fraud and 
breach of confidence. 

Leclerc, aged 67. will be sen- 
tenced today and the public 
prosecutor is expected to d»*. 
maud a maximum 15-year- 
sentence. 

The five-week trial closed 
the case of Leclerc and Co, a 
private Geneva-based bank 
which the Federal Banking 
Commission! shut down in 1977, 
after an investigation showed a 
consolidated balance sheet defi- 
cit of 394 million Swiss francs. 

A” director of the bank. 
Charles Bouchard, committed 
suicide shortly after the clo- 
sure 

In 197S. Leclerc was ar- 
rested and spent 15 months in 
gaol despite repeated pleas for 
release on the grounds of ill 
health. He was finally freed on 
a 500,000 francs bail. 

In an impassioned final pica 
to the jury, Leclerc admitted 
mistakes but said he had never 
dipped into any of his client s' 
accounts. His lawyers argued 
that the Banking Commission 
caused the clients’ financial 
losses by unnecessarily closing 
the bank. 

The public prosecutor was 
joined by five lawyers pressing 
a civil action against the 
banker on behalf of some of 
the 4.182 clients who lost 
money, accusing him of using 
“fud and deception to conceal 
25 million Swiss francs in 
secret accounts between 1970 
and 1977. — Reuter. 


Taxi-driver 

murdered 

From Jane Walker 
in Madrid 

, A 4l-year-old Basque lav 
dnver has become the late- 
victuu in the wave of lerrori; 

'JSSSn sS' P,nK " ,rou ‘= 

Mr Juan Maria Urinrte. 
cousin of the Bishop of Riibai 
was found murdered in h| 
taxi on the outskirts of Biiba 

Hk y h„S n Satur u <l! ‘>- ttiorninj 
was abandoned on 
deserted country road wit 

-r U ° ts in tbe heart H 
had duappeared 12 hour"’ cm 
her after driving off ^th 

group of customers. “ 
t-- ,c ? , discovered v. 
Uriarte’s body after » W ivin 
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Indian Government proposes 


tough laws to. fight violence 




bill 
civil rights 



4 rights lawyer and former presi- 

“ . w "dU* 1 - dent of the People's Union for 

Civil liberties groups are Civil liberties, said yesterday: 
pressing for changes in a “ The . definition of disruptive 
tough new anti-terrorism law activities is so very wide that 
which the Government is trying any -demand- or suggestion for 
to force through Parliament in self-determination of People in 
the nest two days. any part of the country will be 

The bill, published on Satur- punishable by -a sentence up to 
day, imposes capital punish- imprisonment - for life..:, the 


meat for any act of terrorism Government is talcing advan- 
causing death, with sentences .popular feeang after 


ranging from five years to life the DeUli bombings, 
imprisonment for otber acts of When he presented the bill 
violence designed to ** overawe to .Parliament. on- Saturday, the 
the Government or to strike law Minister, Mr Asoke ■ Sen, 
terror in the people." The ac- said that India was facing an 
,cused will be tried by special “-unprecedented danger,’’, but 
courts, in earners if necessary, opposition MPs resisted his at- 
with Hzniledr igbt of appeal. tempt to - push the measure 
A week after 85- civilians through all its stages on the 
were killed by Sikh extremist Wine day. 
bombings in Delhi ' and three Mr Madhu Dandavate, par 11a- 


THE Prime Minister, Ur 
Rajiv Gandhi, Is expected to 
sign agreements for substan- 
tially increased Soviet credit 
as part of expanded eco- 
nomic ties when he- visits 
Moscow this week. A spokes- 
man said that trade with the 
Soviet Union would probably 
total $46.2 billion this year, 
a 20 per cent rise on the 
1984. — Reuter. 


xnentaxy leader of the Janata 
Parly, objected- that such an 
important bill, touching on the 
civil liberties of citizens, could 
not -be dealt with so hastily. 
They had received the ISipage 
text only that morning. 

The bill, which extends the 
drastic powers in force for the 


past year in Punjab to the rest 
of the country, will now be 


-debated today .in the Lower 
House and tomorrow in the 


Upper House. The Government 
win i 


adlnininp w *“ then b* free to activate it 

iSS^S immediately for up to two 


mcnt is confident of over- 7ear ^ 

SUpport ^ The arrested two 

Twtof jjr*. ’ more susptected Sikh terrorists 

ti«, W t5!>v dlS l Urba 1116 L ib t r ' in Delhi at the weekend; bring- 

hm £? Ing the total since last weel- 

biil erases the distinction be- end’s bombings to ‘ 11. They 

peaceful ad- also .uncovered a- gunmaking 

vocacy Of secession. fspfnrv in i-ha nvinamr- rnKiirl, 


vocacy of secession. factory in -the Trinagar suburb. 

. disruption to in- in a report from London 
c *““® , an y action taken, yesterday, the Indian Express 
whether by act or speech, by claimed that Sikh militants 
song or ballad, by verse or plotting to' kill Mr Rajiv 
words, or by any book, pam- Gandhi in the United States 
phlet, paper, writing, record, were being trained by a for 
tape, video cassette, drawing, mer British SAS man. The in- 
painting or representation structor was not named, 
which questions, disrupts or is Quoting a t'high level Amer- 
intended to disrupt India’s sov- ican source," the correspondent 
ereignty and territorial integ- said that four or five Sikhs 
rity, or bring about or support were being trained by the Bot- 
any claim for cession or seces- ish expert, who was alleged to 
sion of any part of territory .charge a high fee, “especially 
from the Inman union.” The if the training is to be for 
prescribed penalty Is from subversive activities like blow- 
three years to life. ing up bridges, . government 

MrV. ML Tarkunde, a civil buildings, and dams. 


Sikh leader warns Government 
against "insults to our religion’ 


AS A purge of the leader- 


ship ofihe Sikh AkaU Dal 
party sends the moderates 
into hiding, Ajoy Bose, in 
Amritsar, assesses the new 
leader as a figurehead for 
the extremist ■ students’ 
federation. 


BABA JOGINDER SINGH, 
new leader of the Sikh mili- 
tant party, the AkaU Dal. 
has . declared : “ The Sikhs 
will fight to get back the 
rights taken away from them 
.fey the Government. "■ 

The 83-year-old father of 
the Sikh religious zealot 
Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhundramvale, who was killed 
during -the army action, in 
the Golden Temple last year, 
assumed control in Amritsar 
last .week after - a coup by 
extremists removed the mod- 
erate leadership of the party. 

Surrounded by his youths 
fol followers an bis office at 
the Golden Temple complex, 
here, be is fuH of fiery rhet- 
oric which belies his frail 
appearance. . • ... 

“"There will be grim conse- 
quences if atrocities continue 
to be committed against the 
Sikhs.' The Sikhs' do not want 
tu harm anybody, bizt we 
will' not tolerate any insult 
to our -religion .** he said in 
one . of his first interviews to 
the international press. 

He .is even more militant 
fn_ his speeches at Sikh tem- 
. pies. Addressing a religious 
congregation yesterday, he 
bitterly criticised the govern, 
ment -ban on carrying lethal 
weapons inride temple 
premises. “Our tenth Guru 


had described swords, spears, 
guns, and cannons as our 
saints. Shall we listen to the 
Government or follow our 
Guru?" . 

After decades of seclusion 
in his tiny village in Punjab. 
Bbihdranwale’s father has 
been hassled "into prominence 
by the extremists who are 
making a bid for power in 
High politics by cashing in 
on the popularity and martyr 
image of his son. 

Unlike his son, however, 
the Baba seems to be merely 
a figurehead a nd is believed 
to have only a ' symbolic role 
in the new Sikh political 
hierarchy. 

With -four of its members 
in gaol or abroad and three 
refusing to participate, the 
nine-member . committee 
headed by ' Baba Joginder 
Singh, which ' has been, 
formed to lead . the . Afcali- 
Dal. is also little more than 
a front for the real power 
behind the party — the ex- 
tremist youth organisation, 
the All .India Sikh Students 
Federation, which' was 
banned by the- late Prime 
Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi. • 

Last mouth, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi in an attempt to buy 
peace with the Sikh mili- 
tants, lifted the ban on the 
Sikh students” federation and 
offered to 'release' its ar- 
rested leaders and activists. 

Instead of - responding fa- 
vourably to Mr Gandhi’s 
peace initiative, the Sikh stu- 
dents have - returned to 
extremism. The federation, 
in its convention in Patiala, 
Punjab, last week declared 
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• Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal : In hiding 
. that it would wage a relent- 
less struggle to achieve a 
separate Sikh homeland — 
Khalistan. 

Baba Joginder Singh not 
only presided over the con- 
vention, but presented a 
ceremonial sword to the 
widow of Beaut Singh, one 
of the assassins who shot 
Mrs Gandhi, as a reward for 
' the assassination. 

The growing tide of ex- 
tremism in Punjab has 
forced a retreat by the mod- 
erate Sikh leaders who have 
been unable, so far. to chal- 
lenge the younger and more 
fanatical section of the 
Sikhs. 

The' Akali Dal- leader, Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal, at 
first tried to keep pace with 
the extremists by singing the 
praises of Sant Bhindranwale 


and even the assassins of Mrs 
Gandhi, but was replaced by 
Baba Joginder Singh. 

After a token protest, 
Longowal and his colleagues, 
a former Punjab chief minis- 
ter, Prakash Singh Badal and 
others, have resigned from 
the leadership leaving the 
field open for the extremists. 

Followers of Sant 
Longowal and other moder- 
ate leaders are still trying to 
persuade them to stay on in 
Sikh politics and are holding 
a meeting in Amritsar this 
week to decide whether their 
resignations should be ac- 
cepted. Observers here, how 
ever, are sceptical about 
whether the panicky moder- 
ates would accept the reins 
of leadership even if a ma- 
jority of the Akali Dal mem- 
bers put their faith in them. 

At the moment, Sant 
Longowal and other moder- 
ates are in hiding, refusing 
to meet tlie press 

To a large extent, they are 
afraid of coming out openly 
against the return of extrem- 
ist politics for fear of physi- 
cal retaliation. The police 
have already discovered a 
terrorist plot to kill Sant 
Longowal and he and his col- 
leagues are living under 
tight security. 

The new extremist offen- 
sive and the retreat of tradi- 
tional Sikh politics seem to 
be inter-connected. While 
fear of terrorist reprisals has 
driven the moderates into 
hiding, it is the lack of a 
mature leadership among the 
Sikhs that is the main con- 
tributory factor to . the rise 
of terrorism. 


Kampuchea ‘day of 
hate ’ for Pol Pot 




From Nicholas Cummlng-Bruce nies to - Commemorate the dead 
in Bangkok of those years. Including Viet- 

Tbe Hang Samrin Govern- — P^wmably 

meat of Kampuchea is s taring killed. - during 1978 invasion 
rallies and demonstrations which overthrew, the Khmer 
throughout the country today *°«g® government and In- 
to mark a “day of hatred” stalled the present government 
against the Khmer Rouge _ . The - , auto ori ties have also 
regime which murdered a vast directed that sorro wful fain- 
number of people ■ during its l* 1 ® 8 .. or those with members 
years in power from 1975 to f 11 the anti-Vietnamese resis- 
1979. tance, should write letters or 

The date has not previously 3°*°. other activities to n win 
held any special significance, hack .the misled persons, 
but May 20, 1975, was selected The authorities’ moves coin- 1 
by the Phnom Penh authorities ride with efforts by tbe 
as “ the day the Pol Pot -gang Khmer-Rouge-dominated, anti- 1 
began to implement its system- Vietnamese resistance coalition 
atic, overt, and savage geno- to recover . firom the destruc* 
cidal policy against the tion - of their bases on the I 
Kampuchean people,” an offl- Thai-Kampuchean border this 

rial announcement said. year 

The Phnom Penh authorities China, the main arms sup- 1 
say Pol Pot’s regime butchered plier for the resistance, is i 



Blacks 

unite 


to fight 
apartheid 


Rescue workers enter a coal mine near Yubari, northern Japan, where 62 miners were killed and 24 injured after an 
explosion in a shaft last Friday; Tbe blast, which occurred during a shift change when the. shafts were crammed with 


Friday 


men, is believed to have been caused by methane gas. 


From Patrick Laurence 
in Johannesburg 

Hundreds of supporters of 
warring black movements yes- 
terday resolved to bury their 
differences, at a meeting in 
Soweto organised by Nobel 
prizewinner Bishop Desmond 
Tutu of Johannesburg. 

The meeting took place at 
Regina Mundi cathedral, under 
the eye of armed plice and in 
the wake of fierce fighting 
among members of the United 
Democratic Front, the Azanian 
People's Organisation, and 
Inkatha, which left two people 
dead. 

It was the culmination of a 
peace mission launched a fort- 
night ago by black clergymen 
of several denominations, after 
a series of attacks on leaders 
of rival black movements. At 
least five blacks died in the 
violence. 

The Soweto meeting was 
only one of several meetings 
of reconciliation held yesterday 
in black townships along the 
Witwatersrand and in the Vaal 
triangle. 

The top leadership of the 
UDF and Azapo were unable 
to attend. Most UDF leaders 
are either in detention or ac- 
cused of treason in the trial 
which starts today. The Azapo 
president, Mr Ishmacl 
Mkhabela, was in Port Eliza- 
beth for the funeral of two 
Azapo members who were 
killed in recent clashes. 

Mr Merthison Morobe, an ex- 
ecutive member of the Trans- 
vaal branch of the UDF, was 
loudly cheered when he told 
tbe 2,000-stToog crowd that 
they had surprised the police 
by joining together in an act 
of reconciliation. 

The battle lines were dearly- 
drawn between those in favour 
of black liberation inside the 
cathedral and the police repre- 
sentatives of the apartheid 
state outside, he said. 

Acknowledging that there 
were differences in method hp 
tween the black organisations 
present he said : “ But we can- 
not allow the agents of apart- 
heid to deflect us from our 
struggle." 

Mr George Waucfaope, 
vice-president of Azapo, dis- 
missed the charge that police 
agents were primarily respon- 
sible for attacks on the leaders 
of rival movements. 

“The system has done some 
of the dirty work, but 99 per 
cent of it (wej blacks have 
done,” he said. “ We have 
proof of it” 

Mr Sitho Ngubane, of tbe 
Inkatha youth brigade, de- 
clared that Inkatha had no 
quarrel with either the UDF 
or Azapo, as neither organisa- 
tion was responsible for the 
pass system or the break-up of 
South Africa through the es- 
tablishment of quasi-indepen- 
dent states such as Transkei 
and Ciskei. 

Bishop Tutu was loudly au- 
plauded when he told the audi- 
ence that freedom was at 
hand, that blacks were 
“princes of the kingdom of 
God," and that they should not 
leave the cathedral “ bowing 
their beads, apologising for 
their existence.” 
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FIRES spread across thou- -J* 
sands of acres of Florida ip 
countryside yesterday, ending -f* 
hopes that improving ** 
weather conditions would 
help bring the blazes under -JL 
control. •’ 

The fires, the worst In the ■» 
state’s history', have already =»» 
killed two firemen, consumed 
more than 115,000 acres of 
brush aud wood and do- at. 
stroyed at least 150 homes -re 
and forced the evacuation of -*s 
thousands of north Florida rji 
residents. 7. 

Damage to property and -< t 
wildlife is estimated at more -*■ 
than 850 million. 

Although winds died down 
yesterday and light rains fell -k 
on some ports of the state, 
firemen were unable to con- ■_ 


tain 60 fires raging along the 


Florida peninsula. — Reuter. 


Cburch protest 


-p 


CHURCH of Scientology ofll 
rials said at the weekend 
that they would stage a pro- . ^ 
test today against a jury ver- 
diet that awarded $1.1 million -» 
in punitive damages to a -* 
woman in Portland. Oregon. 
who said she was victimised - • 
bv the church. Mrs Julie 
Christoff cr&on Titchboumc. -■ 
aged 27. was foti"d in be 
victim of “ wanton niiscon- ”> 
duct ” by the church.— ->j 
R euter. 


Climbing high 


- j 


Sporadic violence flares in Sri Lanka 


2.7 million people out of the understood to have 'sent large 
estimated 7.5 million popula- consignments of weapons to all 


estimated . _ _ . , . . 

tion. while Western estimates three factions in the coalition, 
of the number kiHed mostly The head: of the non-Commu-; 
range from hundreds of thou- nist Khmer . People’s National 

sands to 3.5 million. Liberation Front. . Mr Sod 

To marke the occasion, “a day Sann, said at the weekend that 
which gives life to the hate the - arms had reached his 

against Pol Pot’s genoridal group and that deliveries of 

clique.” the authorities have certain items had exceeded 
called for countrywide ceremo- expectations.’ 


COLOMBO: Sporadic vio- 

lence flared in northern and 
eastern Sri Lanka at tbe 
weekend, but the military 
authorities denied reports 
that large numbers of Tamil 
- ci vilians bad been killed 
after being forced -to dig 
their own graves. 

Security officials said six 
separatist guerrillas fighting 
for . an independent Tamil 
state died on Saturday when 
security ' forces raided their 
training camp in a cave south 


of Batticaloa City, on the 
east coast. 

In Jaffna City In the 
north, focus of the country's 
ethnic crisis,. there .were .con- 
flicting reports 1 of fresh 
Violence- 

Residents said that four 
people were killed . and sev- 
eral injured when firing 
broke out after a blast on 
Saturday .at a fort where 
police and soldiers were 
based- 

Security officials said the 


deaths had not been con- 
firmed. They added that five 
soldiers were injured when a * 
ear bomb exploded inside a 
Jaffna college. 

Posters and pamphlets ap- 
pearing in 'the streets said a 
■ group calling itself the Red 
Brigade was responsible for 
the bomb attack, the officials 
said. 

Police said that .there was 
no truth in reports circulat- 
ing in Colombo that large 
numbers of Tamil civilians 


had been killed in renewed 
ethnic clashes in Eastern 
Province at the weekend. 

Batticaloa's top govern- 
ment official reported no 
violence except for the dis- 
covery of four bodies of 
Tamils with gunshot wounds 
at Cbehkaladi two days ago. 

People in Batticaloa. bow 
ever, said some . Tamil civil- 
ians had been killed in 
Akkaralpattu town. They 

conld not give details. — 
Renter. 


Syrian conditions delay Lebanese summit 



From David Hirst, 
in Beirut 

The conference between 
President Amin Gemayel and 
President Hafez Assad of 
Syria, originally expected .by 
the weekend, has apparently 
been put off until, the Syrians 
are persuaded that it has -a 
good, chance of success. 

The summit, though not 
mentioned by the Syrian 
media, is- being preceded by 
increasingly insistent Syrian 
forecasts that a settlement of 
Lebanon’s 1 0-year tlvU'war is 
^ at hand. . - 

**' Among the conditions which 
the Syrians appear to have 
posed for ' holding the 'summit 
is that • convincing steps- - be 
takeit to preent a battle for 
Jezzine, the 1 Christian town 
high in the hills above Sfdon. . 

Prospects of this improved 
on -Saturday •- when Elie 
Hobeika, the new leader of - the 
Lebanese Forces mJHtla, made 
another 1 conciliatory gesture 
towards Syria and his Leba- 
nese Druze-Mushin adversar- Christian milages above the the confidence of all parties the person of Hobeika himself; General Lahd to leave, their , 
ics: he announced'that be-was'clfy; - * and 'especially tfie notables and and p'artly ' because it is much patience has ' been wearing” 

pulling aH his men out of- 'After offering their “pro- - people of Jezzine • and its less the Lebanese Forces than thin. 

Jezzine and the Israeli “secu- tection’ to the vilages. environs.” ; . General Antoine Land’s South On Thursday, the ' Shi’ite 


-uPctsoua lilies ': in Lebanon: President Assad- of Syria; Dr- Samir Geagea, the farmer, leader of the Lebanese Forces; and Mr 

Nabih Bern, the Lebanese Shi’ite leader 


Sex guide 
for Islam 


rit'y zone.” and bringing them from which they bombarded At the same time, by. way of .Lebanese Army, an Israeli ere- leader, Nabih Bern, warned 

back to Beirut. ■. Sidon for six weeks, the Leba- demonstrating that the Israeli ation. which holds the key to that unless the Jezzine leaders 

He was doing this, he said. nese. Forces precipitately with- ..option is at an end — Mr Jezztoe’s fate. took a quick and decisive 

to prevent a recurrence of drew, -and the - city's Muslim Hobeika annonneed the closure General Lahd has refused to stand on getting General Lahd 

' what happened in the Sidon militias, seeking ' revenge, of the Lebanese Forces- “rep- withdraw his force of some out “there will be immunity 

area. Mr Hobeika thereby bveran the villages, whose in- resentation office” in Jerusa- 200 men from the. town, having for no one." 

•teemed- to be aricnowJedgihg . habitant fled -to Jezzine^ the lem. The office opened, with pledged to- defend it against He accused the South Leba- 
that his own militia — or per- “security zone” or the.Maro* much fanfare, last May. all comers. Although, after the nese Army of shelling Shl’ite 

haps its former leader, D'r nite Christian heartlands, above Mr Hobeika's gesture has fall of Christian, villages above villages in the Jeadne area— in 

Samir Geagea, - whom he Beirut- received at- best a cautious Sidon. Druze and Muslim lead- much tbe same way that the 

replaced 10 days ago — was at Mr Hobeika called for the welcome from the' Druze-Mus- era insisted that they would Lebanese forces had bom- 

least partly to blame for the rapid .deployment- of .units, of lim * opposition; partly because not. storm the . town, leaving it . banded Sidon— -forcing some 

calamity that befell a string of - the Lebanese army “enjoying of the obloquy that attaches to. to local leaden to persuade 30,000 people to flee* 


ANKARA : A sex manual 
written by a Muslim priest is 
tbe talk of the town and 
may become a bestseller de- 
spite denunciations of “pub- 
lic indecency.'’ 

Sexual Life according to 
Islam, a 700-page how-to-do- 
itrbook by lman. Ali ttin 

D emir can, explains bow good 
Muslims should choose a 
mate,, perform • in bed, and 
avoid major and minor sex- 
ual sins under Islamic rules. 

Tbe author -quotes from 
passages In tbe Koran, and 
the Hadis and Sunnet attrib- 
uted to Mohammed, to sup- 
port his maxims on proper 
Islamic sex life. ' 

The book is full of some- 
times graphic details of Mo- 
hammed's own sex life with 
his nine wives. Demlrean ad- 
vocates a return to the prac- 
tices of pre-republican days, 
before the secularising 
reforms of Kemal Ataturk, 
when 'women' were" seques- 
tered In harems. Under mod- 
ern Islam, a man can have 
four wives. 

A virtuous Muslim woman 
will not show any part -of 
her body to a man other 
than her husband 

Islam is not against mas- 
turbation, hut considers as 
sins homosexuality, adultery, 
birth control, and nudity the 
book says. Wives should also 
be discouraged from going to 
beauty salons and similar 
places, where women gather, 
to avoid lesbianism, 
Demircan says. — AP. - . 


Gadafy call 
for more 
revolution 


Khartoum : The Libyan 

leader. Colonel Muammar 
Gadafy, arrived unexpectedly 
in Khartoum for talks with 
Sudan's new leaders yesterday 
and called for the overthrow 
of President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt 

He said in an arrival state- 
ment that he had come to con- 
gratulate the Sudanese people 
ou tbe April 6 military coup 
which removed President 
Jafa'ar Numeiri, and said 
Egypt's turn would come to 
overthrow “ the reactionary 
regime " in Cairo. 

He is the first foreign head 
of state to visit Sudan since 
the coup led by General 
Abdul-Rahman Swareddahab, 
who now heads a transitional 
military council and was at the 
airport to greet him. 

"I congratulate ihe Suda- 
nese army which took the side 
of the masses and ousted the 
reactionary regime of 
Numeiri," the Libyan leader 
said. 

" I call on the masses in the 
A-rab world to follow suit and 
liberate their countries, and X 
call on the armed forces in the 
Arab world to join the 
masses,” he added. 

The Libyan news agency, 
Jana, said he planned to visit 
Islamic holy sites after his 
talks with the Saudi monarch. 
It gave no details of the talks, 
but diplomats said they were 
likely to have covered devel- 
opments in the Iran-Iraq war. 
— Reuter. 


AN Italian climber. 

Reinhold Messner, said y.»; 
terday that he has conquered _ s 
the 26,7S7-foot mount Dhau- Z 
Iagiri-1 in Nepal and become I: 
the first man to set foot on^_ 
12 peaks taller than 26,240 • 
feet. Mr Messner. aged 41. of * i* 
Villuoss. and Mr Johann 
Kammelaner, aged 29. of ”!■ 
Tonfers spent about half an 
hour at the top. — AP. -* 


Rent law dropped 


-i* 


=»* 


PRESIDENT Nyerere’s gov- 
eminent has reversed a 14- 
yar-old policy banning owner- su 
ship of property for rent in «*» 
Tanzania. He said on the 
radio at the weekend : 

“ Today, in 1985. we have no -Z 
reason to continue this law.” o' 

- AR : ■ -3J 
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Ancient dentistry^ 

ISRAELI archaeologists have 
dug up evidence of ancient 
dentistry — root canal work 
on a tooth of a skeleton 
more than 2,000 years old.^* 
The skeleton, recently found 
in the Negev desert, is that "t* 
o' a ' Nabatean man wbo —>» 
lived in the third of second -s* 
century BC. — Reuter. ^ 

J-L 

Record walk 

A British soldier, Malcolm 
Bamish, has walked non-stop 
for almost a week. Sergeant- •— - 
major Barnish, aged 35. 
stationed in Dortmund. West ~T 
Germany, walked 412.08 T? 
miles in a record six days, 

10 hours, and 22 minutes. — - ■— ; -i,. 
Reuter. — " 


Tightly packed 

BANGLADESH is the^ 
world's most densely popii-^-st 
lated country with nearly '.-L 
101.5 million people^:? 

crammed into 55,000 square 
miles, according to aJ-, 

research report published in ■ 
Dhaka by the Washington- T?* 
based Ponulation Research 
Bureau.— Reuter. 

—‘V 

Writers’ appeal 

A GROUP of US writers has^> 
urged the Polish leader, Gen-r ! l 
eral Jaruzelski to free the -sj» 
dissident historian. Mr Adam— * 
Michnik, who is charged with 
inciting unrest. Mr Michnik 
and two others were arrested 
at a meeting to organise a — *•- 
15-minute general strike — C 

against rises in food prices. ~ ‘ 
— AP. »» 


New leader 


UN condemns 
rugby tour 


Paris : A UN conference 
against apartheid yesterday 
urged a strengthening of the 
sports boycott of South Africa, 
and warned that a New Zea- 
land rugby tour of Ihe country 


PORTUGAL'S Social Demo-"rri 
cratic Party elected its 
second leader, Mr Ambal — > 
Cavaco Silva, in three 
months yesterday, but its 
three-day congress failed to 5S “** 
heal bitter rifts about the** 
candidate the party should 
support in forthcoming presi- 
dential elections. — Reuter. 


Books seized 


*!“.V 


> 


A CAIRO court yesterday or-'— v 
dered the confiscation of^ 
new editions of the Arabic 3 ^? 1 
classic A Thousand and One 
Nights, saying that it posed 
a threat to morals, and was 
pornographic. Three booksell- -=^> 
ers were fined £500 each for ^ 


tiring to distribute the new 
editions. — Reuter. ^ 


On the air 


could spark bi^ protests and 


violence. A declaration by the 
three-day conference stroi 
condemned the All Blai 


Rugby Union tour planned for 
July % 


y 24 to September 14 as a 
gross violation of the boy- 
cott— -Reuter. 


RADIO MARTI, the US Gov- 
'emment’s long-postponed “It 
project to broadcast news to n=!» 
Cuba, will go on the airiaai 
today. Senators Paula Haw*=m 
kins and Lawton Chiles said *=i* 
in Washington at the week-t=|St 
end,— AP. 


Death sentences 3 

SEVEN Afghan government^ 
agents have been sentenced 
to death by a resistance 
court in Uruzgan province 
for working with Soviet •=*** 
forces in Afghanistan, an 
Afghan guerrilla group said 
at the weekend.— AP. 
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and only 30 students. 

You'll need to be absolutely committed to 


It’s no hoodwink. 

The School of Communication Arts actually 
has nearly 5 teachers for every student 

What’s more, these particular teachers can’t 
even have the familiar student criticism levelled 
at them: 

“If you’re so bloody good, 
how come you’re not working 
in the business?” 

They are in the business. 

Though readily on hand 
for teaching, in their spare 
time they run the country's 
major advertising agencies 
and design companies. 

As a student, you’ll thus 
be taught by only the very 
best in the business. 

Artdirection by, amongst 
others, Paul Arden ofSaatchis, 

Ron Brown of AMV,. Neil Godfrey of CDP and 
John Hegarty of BBH. 

Design by John Larkin and Michael Peters, 

Copywriting by David Abbott of AMV, John 
Salmon of CDP and Jeremy Sinclair ofSaatchis. 

Photography by Terence Donovan, Stak, 
Max Forsythe and John Swannell. 

(Put into perspective, that’s like being taught 
to drive by Niki Lauda, Jackie Stewart, Stirling 
Moss and Fangio.] 

For this school is absolutely like no other. 

Not only is it a seat of learning, but also a 
mental adventure playground. 

A place where you’ll be encouraged to 
develop a totally new approach to creativity. 

You’ll be taughtto go bananas. 

To liberate your imagination. Think more 
freely. More instinctively. 

Your ideas, both visual and literal, in sound 
and in moving images, will have to be startling. 
Original enough to blow even your own socks off. 

You’ll have to work hard. Damn hard. 

At this school, you’ll not be cossetted, nor 
protected, in any way, shape or form, from the 
outside world. (You’ll often find yourself flung onto 


the street, observing the people you’re talking to.] 
You’ll work on actual problems for actual 
clients. To the same deadlines an agency or design 
company work to, under the same pressure. 

Not only that, you’ll follow all your work 
through. You’ll have to come up 
with the idea. 

Sell it Visualise it Write it 
Art direct itShoot it. Illustrate it. 
Cast it Direct it Produce it. 
Dub it Edit it 

In fact, the only slightly 
unreal aspect of the course 
(re advertising, in particular] is 
that lunch is only an hour long, 
and you’ll often be expected to. 
work through it (And emferge 
sober.] 

You will also develop an 
appreciation ofanimatics,film 
direction, computing, layout model making, print, 
radio and video. 

Together with the rudiments of business 

management, marketing, media, publishing 

philosophy, sociology, psychology and ecology. 

For the entire length of the course 

(36 weeks] you'll be under the watchful 

eye of a ‘Godfather.’ 

A prominent figure in the business 

whose sole purpose will be to keep you 
* 

on the rails. Someone you’ll be able to 
confide in, bleat to, scream at, whatever. 

The school is primarily concerned 
with developing you as an individual. It’s the 
philosophy of it’s Principal, John Gillard. 

He’s a man possessed. A man with 
the energy of a jumping bean and reputed to be 
the finest creative teacher in the country. His past 
pupils read like a D&AD members list. 

His thinking will blow your head apart A few 
minutes with the man will fill you with boundless, . 
contageous enthusiasm. (Much longer and you’ll 
be reaching for the aspirins, mind.] 

He demands nothing less than 101% of you. 
To get on this course, you’ll need to give, just that. 


creating great work. 

You’ll need an open, receptive and flexible ’ 
mind. You’ll need to be an individual. 

You’ll also need £5,360. 

Gulp. * 

It’s no good telling you it’s cheap at the price ; 

Gt is, it is], five grand’s five grand. 

If you’re a graduate from an art college, 
no real problem. The school’s arranged a loan 
scheme for accepted applicants through Midland ; 
Bank. The required loan is repayable over a maxi- 
mum period of eight years with the benefit of a 
very low rate of interest for the first two years. * 

Full details of the scheme will be readily 
available tq the successful applicant. 

TbereTs also arsmall proportion of loans 
available to non-graduates. 

Or, judging by the amount of interest 
industry in general has shown in the school, 
you might be able to twist your company’s arm to 
fork out and invest in you. 

: HOW TO APPLY . * 

To apply, we ask that you send a run-down ’ 
of your educational and or employment details to 

date, together with your age 
(must be over 18], and up to : 
twelve examples of your best : 
ideas or designs. (Enclose an A4 . 
stamped addressed envelope *! 
for the work to be returned.] j 
Please also let us know 
whether you’ll be applying for a . 
Midland Bank loan, or have • 
funds of your own or company ; 
sponsorship. 

Finally, we’d like you to write about 500 words, i 
talking us into giving you a place on the course. .: 
Last chance, Friday May 31st. Short listed ■ 
applicants will be notified by June 11th. 

. John Gillard, The School of Communication * 
Arts, 110 Maryleborie High St., London WlM 3DB ■ 

THE SCHOOL OF 
COMMUNICATION ANTS 
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THE PEACOCK Enquiry will' 
examine the lUndinf of Hie 




- f-evcs 


BBC. Like many professional 
broadcasters, f consider the 
licence fee to be for and away 
the best funding system for the 
corporation. Over the years it 
has delivered massively and 
un arguably well programmes 
sometimes of the highest, 

indeed the de fining , quality 
across a uniquely broad front 
It is resented by very few but 
those few are powerful. 

There is one fundamental 
point which, 1 hope, will be 
recognised by the Peacock 
Committee from the start The 
licence fee was introduced 
and has been regularly in- 
creased in order to fond public 
service broadcasting as prac- 
tised by the BBOlt started 
when there was a monopoly. 
Since the introduction oTlTV, 
since the Pilkington Report 
and most especially since the 
setting up of Channel Four, it 
is quite clear that nowadays 
Independent Television is as 
much a public service as the 
BBC Therefore if — as the 
Prime Minister has said she 
would welcome — the BBC is 
encouraged to take advertis- 
ing to prop up its public 
service function then, in fair- 
> ness, ITV and Channel Four 
ought to have a proportionate 
percentage of the licence fee. 

It would not only be fairness 
which would be evoked: it 
could be — as David Plowright 
of Granada pointed out — the 
very survival of the ITV system 
itself. If the licence fee is for 
public service broadcasting, 
ITV deserves its slice. 

Zt is still not widely enough 
known how much the commer- 

Arlen Harris 
on changes in 
Channel 4’s 
e thnic , minority 
programmes 

Black 

power 

AN INDEPENDENT black 
production company will be 

S ven the contract to produce 
lannel Four’s current af- 
fairs programme for the eth- 
nic minorities says Farrukh 
Dhondy, Commissioning 
Editor for Multi-Cultural Pro- 
grammes at Channel 4. 

The contract is worth over 
£1 million a year, and its 
b 

dent sector is a major blow to 
the big television companies 
who were keen to fill the slot 
Input into ethnic program- 
ming is likely to be shared by 
four black film companies — 
Bandung Productions, Azad. 
Acacia and Anancy, as well 
as up to 10 other ITV and in- 
dependent companies. 

But a black Independent- is 
set to succeed London Week- 
end Television who have 
been producing Black on 
Black for Afro-Caribbeans 
and Eastern Eye for Asians 
on alternate weeks for the 
last three years. The new pro- 
gramme is due to go out in 
April 1986. 

The decision last year by 
Farrukh Dhondy to end 
LWTs contract came as an 
unpleasant shock to company 
executives. LWT argued in fa- 
vour of a multi-item magazine 
type show whereas Farrukh 
Dhondy wanted a more 



Jfefopn Bragg, left, and one of the threatened programmes, 

■ Spitting Image, tight 


If the BBC is allowed advertising 
revenue, then ITV should get a slice of 
the licence cake, argues Melvyn Bragg 


rogrammes for Channel 


nil I » B f l 


out in June, is The Painter 
and the Pest Azad is devel- 
oping four ideas for Channel 
Four; a leading figure in the 
azareth, a 


who has been involved in 
radical black politics for 
some time. 

Horace Ove of Anancy Pro- 
ductions is a bfack director 
who has worked for both, tire 
BBC and independent televis- 
ion companies. The company 
is likely lo specialise ^on the 
arts. Acacia includes Naresh 
Bedi a highly expenenced ca- 
mennan and Ed Milner a 
director. Both are in India 
working on a documentary 
for Channel Four- 


•< ,pr* 

- ■ ■ --V* 


cial television system is 
geared to — its hawks would 
say constrained by — public 
service responsibilities which 
are entered into on 
.receipt of the franchise 
and enforced — sometimes 
against the apparent best 
interests of ITV — by the IB A. 
In fact to describe the ITV 
system as “commerci al” would 
trigger off mockery from any* 
genuinely commercial broad- 
caster. Ted Turner — the great 
piratical entrepreneur of 
American television — would 



of capitalism time and again: 
it fails to maximise profits. 

It could do so very easily: it 
could peddle pap ad per- 
petuam and cut the stuff that 
rarely moves into the top 10, 20 
or even 50. In doing so it would 


cut some of its best drama, 
(even Jewel in the Crown was 

not— ill m nyitm-gtng tArinB — a 

ratings winner) its most origi- 
nal programmes (Spitting 
Image), its current affairs cov- 
erage; its arts, some of its docu- 
mentaries, and investigative 
programmes,' some hews bul- 
letins, and a great deal of 
Channel Four. Most of these 
programmes — to one degree 
or another — go onto the air 
pitching to and for a minority 
audience, sometimes a barely 
decipherable audience. In 
either event financially 
unprofitable and largely 
uncommercial. Television ad-' 
vertising in this country is a 
licence to publish a public 
service: profits follow that 
flag. 

It goes for such programmes 
and such audiences because it 
is enjoined to by the nature 


and edict of its public service 
function and equally because 
many of those involved in ITV 
and Channel Four at the high- 
est levels believe resolutely in 
a rounded and balanced 
broadcasting economy. 

But they cannot be expected 
-to stand by and see their econ- 
omy destroyed. The present 
steep decline in advertising 
revenue highlights vividly the 
fragility of the independent 
system. Many of the smaller 
regional ITV companies are 
subsidised by the larger com- 

E anies — sometimes very 
eaviiy as. of course, is Chan- 
nel Four. ITV has always com- 
mitted itself firmly to the 
regions and its regional 
strengths are, on the whole, 
undisputed. Many are viable 
only with help from the 
“majors.” 

Should the BBC be given 


advertising and should it 
decide — as its chairman 
Stuart Young said in a remark- 
able interview with Brian Wal- 
den — to go “fiat out" then 
whether in the short term, the 
long term or, as some predict, 
permanently, ITV’s real 
revenue would decline per- 
haps disastrously. In order to 
prevent redundancies — 
already threatened m some 
regional companies — and 
maintain the fiTianp.iwi integ- 
rity of their companies, the 
leaders of ITV would have to 
go for more revenue. The only 
quick methods to achieve that 
are to go down-market; or chop 
off the financially weaker 
parts, ie, some of the regions. 

ITV. as I have discovered, is 
frill of people of considerable 
ingenuity and toughness who 
take a lot of pride in what they 
do and they would fight hard 


against cuts in quality. But 
what could they finally do? 
“Production values” are 
almost always expensive: 
whether it is foreign locations, 
long research periods, costly 
news gathering, or highest 
calibre casting. Money can 
always be saved if programme 
quality is not a prime 
consideration. 

We know that advertisers 
are — at last — be ginning to 
realise that television offers 
them audiences as various and 
differential as magazine sub- 
scribers and, not a moment too 
soon, the cleverer agencies 
are booking into Channel Four 
slots on this presumption 
backed up by research proof 
evidence. Nevertheless, as 
thin gs stand, far and away the 
bulk of the money comes from 
that advertising pool which 
goes for the big numbers. 


Xt is this big money which 
gives the profits (not huge, the 
licence to print &s.d is long 
over). The profits enable the 
companies to pursue loss mak- 
ing public service enterprises 
with talent and enthusiasm. 
Though not, it should be add- 
ed, with the apparently limit- 
less resources of our licenced 
sister Beeb. 

The quality end of television 
— eg. documentaries — and 
the extra quality in popular 
productions costs big money 
and. as a first self-protective 
measure, ibis might have to 
be cut by the companies. 
Caught in a steel trap. ITV 
might well have to be the fox 
:that gnaws off its own leg: in 
this- case — high-cost/low 
audience quality. 

Should ITV do this or should 
they preserve the quality and. 
however reluctantly, cut ofT 
the lifelines to whole fieft of 
broadcasting — the smaller 
regions and — thinking the 
unthinkable — Channel Four? 
Such choices might well seem 
alarmist today: tomorrow they 
might be commonplace should 
the BBC's licence fee be sup- 
plemented by advertising 

If then the ITV system were 
to be so badly threatened that 
it would genuinely cease to be 
able to continue as it is today, 
then why should there not be a 
tit for tat? In such a case let the 
licence fee be for the public 
service: let David Plowright, 
Jeremy Isaacs, Paul Fox, 
Brian Tesler, Brian Cowgill et 
al have it as their basic income 
just as Alistair Milne, Brian 
Wenham, Bill Cotton. Michael 
Grade et BBC al have it as 
theirs. 50-50? 



"Pickets were largely boring, imeventful and increasingly fruitless rituals." Picture of striking Notts miners by Don McPhce 

NUM disorganisation meant the media didn’t always get the miners’ message, reports Patrick Wintour 

The lamp the miners failed to light 


“HUNDREDS of strikes, with 
the usual practice of picket- 
ing, occur, to which public 
attention is never drawn; 
they are not of sufficient 
importance to attract a crowd 
of reporters anxious to chron- 
icle every fact which tells 
against the workmen. Such 
strikes sometimes result in 
■favour of the men; at other 
times in favour of the mas- 
ters; picketing is resorted to 
in most cases, but the public' 
hear nothing about the al- 
leged evils of the system. 
Why? Because they seldom 
fake place. But let one single 
instance of coercion or undue 
influence be resorted to, and 
the entire newspaper press ■ 
will record the fact, not infre- 
quently colouring it so as to - 
distort its real nature and sig- 
nificance (or insignificance); 
“leaders” are -written In 
denunciation, not only of the 
actual perpetrators of the 
offence, but of the whole 
class to . which they belong, 
until it becomes a settled 
conviction in the minds of the 
majority that these cases are 
perpetually recurring” 

These words come not from 
the Campaign for Press and 
Broadcasting Freedom's pam- 
phlet, published this week on 
the media’s coverage of the 
coal strike, but from George 
HowelL an extremely moder- 
ate ana prominent Victorian . 
trade unionist 


Misre; 
dently * 


ng of strikes evi- 
a long pedigree 


stretching back well beyond 
the rise of Lambert Le Roux 
or the miners’ strike. Indeed 
distortion is built into the 
concept of news. As one re- 
porter explained to an exas- 
perated Kim Howells, the 
press spokesman for the 
South Wales miners, “a lot of 
planes land at Heathrow 
every day, we only film the 
ones that crash." Pickets dur- 
ing the strike were largely 
boring, uneventful ana 
-increasingly fruitless rituals. 
Occasionally there was 
trouble and as a result they 
became “news." . 

Since the miners’, strike 
ended there has been a fierce 
debate on the Left about the. 
relevance of winning public 
opinion and the media’s role< 
in -the strike’s outcome:. On ' 
the one hand has. been the 
advocates of moral force, on 
the other supporters ofphysi- 
cal force. Mr Peter Carter, 
the industrial organiser of 
the Communist Party and a 
moral force man, has argued 
that it was “essential to 
create a climate that isolates - 
the Government rather than 
strikers from public opinion." 

By contrast the far Left has 
argued that winning the 
strike through attempting to 
persuade a passive and 
uninformed public opinion 
requires shifting one’s argu- 
ments to the right If the key 
to winning a strike is public 
opinion then how do yon 
overcome the bias of the 


media in reporting or ignor- 
ing strikes. The problem is 
not to prohibit activity 
because it looks bad on telly, 
but to spread the struggle so 
that more people get involved 
and thereby change their 
ideas. 

In some senses the CPBF, 
by its pessimism about the 
role of the media and its bias, 
sides with the advocates of 
physical force. It has pro- 
duced a pamphlet arguing 
that the media demoralised 
the strikers and deliberately 
reflected only the NCB’s 
case. It has produced many 
examples of censored or re- 
written stories such as the 
hapless Daily Mirror journa- 
list forced to go on early 
morning radio and television 


to justify a story under his by- 
line which he had neither 
seen, let alone written sug- 
gesting that the miners were 
abont to hold a ballot 

The CPBF asserts “The 
' serious effort undertaken by 
thegoverament/NCB to estab- 
lish the political terms of 
reference of the dispute was 
expressed by the priority 
given to obtaining favourable 
airtime and newsprint The 
media interventions were as 
meticulously planned as was 
their policing operations and 
alternative energy deliveries. 
Their efforts were well 
rewarded." 

But it is true that the NCB 
had. a strategy with the 
media. The NUM, by con- 


trast, had none. The NUM 
faced a major task in turning 
the terms of debate from the 
issues of violence and democ- 
racy towards the NUM's 
issues of defining profitabili- 
ty, democratic control of 
industry, the place of coal in 
Britain’s energy policy, civil 
liberties and the economic 
future of the “depressed re- 

g 'ons.” The NUM’s failings in 
is area are entirely absent 
from the CPBF pamphlet 
The NUM did little to 
create the agenda or rebut 
the daily propaganda from 
the Coal Board and govern- 
ment The NUM head office 
had one press officer, 
doubling as personal assis- 
tant to Arthur Scargill. 
Inevitably inaccessible, she 
had to contend with probably 
over 100 journalists covering 
the story each day. The NCB, 
by contrast, had over 40 press 
officers. By nine o’clock each 
morning they had prepared 
return to work figures — 
thereby setting the news 
agenda — and with the aid of - 
the police they had prepared 
detailed accounts of the day’s 
violence. By mid morning 
these stories were with the 
newsdesks of the provincial 
and national press courtesy 
of the Press Association ana 
local news agencies such as 
Raymonds. 

Although Mr Scargill' was 
often available to make a two 
minute response to the day’s 
events, normally in an eariy 


evening television studio, 
this was hardly adequate to 
the task. The NUM had no 
network or reporting centre 
to which miners could relay 
their stories of picket line 
violence to the newspapers 


ustfcfthe opportunity afforded 
him at the press conferences 
after the fortnightly NUM 
executive in Sheffield. Mr 
Scargill would typically an- 
nounce “the strike goes on” 
After about 15 minutes of 

S arrying questions, he would 
epart The NUM leadership 
did not seem to come to the 
press conference with any 
sense of what the union could 
gain from them. 

To take three small 
examples of missed opportu- 
nities. At the outset of the 
strike the NUM held no brief- 
ings or formal press confer- 
ence at which it could have 
presented its arguments for 
the retention of a large coal 
industry. Campaign leaflets 
were produced by the union 
as the overtime ban got 
underway, but many journa- 
lists I have spoken to never 
received them. Similarly Mr 
Andrew Glyn, as economics 
lecturer at Oxford University, 
prepared a detailed exposi- 
tion for the NUM, using com- 
puter extrapolations, to show 
that, using wider social and 
economic criteria, Britain 
did not have any uneconomic 
pits. Again no press confer- 


ence was held to launch his 
research. Copies of Mr Glyn’s 
paper dribbled out. 

Finally five academic 
accountants prepared a 
detailed article arguing that 
the NCB’s accounting meth- 
ods were insufficient to de- 
termine whether individual 
pits were profitable. Mr Scar- 
gill knew of the article since 
he was quoted in the maga- 
zine that originally carried 
the article praising the aca- 
demics’ work. But again the 
NUM held no press confer- 
ence. The story — and the 
row over the NCB's attempts 
to suppress ' the article — 
dribbled out through a third 
party. 

Quite early in the dispute 
members of the Industrial 
and Labour Correspondents' 
group went up to Sheffield to 
talk with the NUM about the 
union's strained relations 
with Fleet Street, it was sug- 
gested that the National 
union of Journalists might 
second one of its members lo 
belp staff the union's press 
office '(although the Durham 
area did do soj. Nothing came 
of the offer. The NUM argued 
that it had put out numerous 
press releases and they had 
been ignored. Doubtless the 
changes in the union's image 
would have been at the mar- 
gin if the offer had been 
taken up; but for the moment 
blame must rest with both 
sides. 


Media 
File 


When publishers come out to play Colin Shearman reports on a boom in drama publishing 


PRAVDA, the play by David 
Hare ana Howard Brenton 
now showing at the National 
Theatre, has made its debut 
in print. It’s publication 
means that Metbuen now 
have 500 paperback plays in 
print — that's three times' as 
many as ten-years-ago. Their 
main rivals, Faber and Pen- 
guin, have a similarly opti- 
mistic, if less dramatic, tale 
to tell 

Since play-texts are bought 
predominantly by. young 
people, perhaps this un- 
precedented boom in sales is 
not so surprising. After all 
the theatre has proved itself 
since the 70s to be the 
medium most in touch with 
contemporary problems. 
Three plays about the Falk- 
land s, for instance, appeared 
very quickly after the Task 
Force first set sail — one. of 
them while the war was stall 
on. And for a generation 
brought up on television 
there V a great attraction in. 


books which can be read at 
one sitting without having to 
wade - through endless 
descriptive passages. 

’ Bat' that doesn't explain, of 
course, why this particular 

E ublistuog bonanza should 
e happening now rather 
than, say, ten years ago One 
simple explanation is an 
increase in student drama 
-courses. Why else should 
sales of Harold Pinter’s The 
Caretaker suddenly rocket 
almost into five figures every 
September? But more impor- 
tantly, economic circum- 
stances over the decade seem 
to have forced publishers to 
come up with new ideas. 

“I suppose in the past we’d 
been a bit lazy, quite honest- 
ty. juri putting out the texts 
of established authors six 
months after the play open- 
ed” says Nick Hern, drama 
editor of Methuen. “But I 
think the cut-backs of the 
mid-70s then forced 'afi of us 
to be more adventurous and 



Now booking: Anthony Hopkins in Praoda 


start looking for new inodes 
of distribution and 
presentation”. 

Of all the projects dev- 
eloped across the industry 
since then — a highly effec- 
tive search for new outlets, 
very cheap basic imprints, 
competitions to find new 
writers — the most surpris- 


ingly successful has probably 
been Methuen’s own scheme 
with the Royal Court to print 
pre-publication texts as part 
of the theatre programme for 
just £L 

“We found out by experi- 
ment that if you present a 
copy of the play to the audi- 
ence on the night, sales go up 


astronomically” says Hers. 
Regardless of the size of the 
house, 25 per cent of the au- 
dience will always buy the 
text “As a result the Court 
can sell as many in a six 
week run as we would nor- 
mally sell in a year over the 
whole world”. 

Traditionally, drama pub- 
lishing has always been a 
tricky area because the usual 
commissioning criteria don’t 
apply. “The books themselves 
are never reviewed so you 
have to rely on publicity gen- 
erated by the play itself. It 
has to be national publicity 
and that, unfortunately, still 
means a London run” says 
Frank Pike of Faber. At the 
same time, however, a well 
received snow will not auto- 
matically end up between 
soft covers. Alan Bleased ale's 
Having A Ball, which some 
might consider a prime can- 
didate for the bookshops — a 
successful London season, 
constantly touring and by an 


author with a high national 
profile has been turned down 
by every major drama pub- 
lisher because of the way it 
looks on the page. 

Says Pike: “As a farce, it’s 
largely stage directions, 
which don’t make a particu- 
larly good read.” 

Anxious to be more 
involved at the early stages, 
however, Methuen have 
recently agreed with the Wo- 
men's Playhouse Trust to put 
up half the money to commis- 
sion new plays from six writ- 
ers — including Louise Page, 
Sarah Daniels and Clare 
Luckham — in return for a 
share of the box office. “At 
£1,500 each, it’s unlikely we’ll 
get our money back from pub- 
lishing alone, not within the 
decade anyway,” says Hern. 
But yon never know your 
luck. “The hope is that if one 
of them really takes off then 
it can to some extent subsi- 
dise the others." 


re 
Jameson 

THERE is no better way of 
appealing to an editor's 
sporting instincts than to 
write a terse letter warning 
him not to publish something, 
especially if he had not 
thought about it in the first 
place. 

Mr Robert Maxwell did just 
that in telling the editor of 
The Sun to keep his hands-off 
the Mirror’s “exclusive 
rights" to the story of the 
murdered Playboy bunny girl 
Dorothy Stratton. 

Knowing Kelvin Macken- 
zie, he must have jumped ten 
feet in the air and roared for 
cuttings. There would have 
been no lack of them. Tbc 
story has been told countless 
times in the past five years. 
The Mail on Sunday "aid it 
big.” as we say, a month ago. 

Mr Maxwell! secured an ex 
parte injunction and the 
Mirror diaiy lost no time in 
bashing The Sun as a klepto- 


maniac gang of petty thieves 

B resided over by Mr Rupert 
(urdoch — “the master of 


soft, porn." 

Heady stuff from a news- 
paper which dropped its 
world renowned title only a 
few- days earlier to rename : 
itself “The Mirror” in a mast- * 
head not a million miles 
removed typographically 
from that of “The Sun." 

Mackenzie published any- 
way, carefully avoiding the 
Mirror's copyrighted adapta- 
tion of the SLrallen story as . 
told by Hollywood director * 
Peter Bogdanovich, the man 
for whom she left the hus- 
band. who butchered her 
before killing himself. 

What we have there is a -« 
classic Fleet Street spoiling ' 
operation aimed at sinking 
the Bogdanovich story, flag- , 
ship of a £10 million promo- 
tion campaign launched by 
Maxwell in pursuit of his 
pledge to restore the Mirror 
to its former glory by over- 
taking The Sun. 

The spoiler is designed to 
neutralise the enemy's razz- “ 
matazz by running the same 
story, preferably bigger, 
better and sooner. If nothing *■ 
else, that prevents your * 
readers being lured away by 
the rival’s big buy — known , 
in the trade as “property." 

But there is a far more en- 
ticing prospect It is a com- 
paratively simple matter to ' 
plug into the other side's 
costly television commercials 
— the main impetus behind 
every major promotion. 


Assuming that many people ’ 
remember the subject of a 
commercial rather than the ■ 
salesman, you simply put up a * 
big headline with key words 
from the rival story. 

On Dorothy Straiten, the 
Mirror took its main line 
from Bogdanovich's title The •* 
Killing of the Unicorn, which ' 
to tabloid readers must 
sound like a cross between » 
Grimm’s fairy tales and unit 
trust ftind. 

The Mirror would have lo 
rely on its commercials lo fo- 
cus readers' minds on Play- 
boy, bunnies, love and death. 
And The Sun's headlines? 
THE GREAT PLAYBOY 
LOVE FEUD No wonder they 
were gnashing their teeth in 
the Mirror skyscraper. * 
Remember that a tiny con- J 
fused fraction of the televis- 
ion audience could easily 
land 50.000 extra readers in 
the enemy's lap. 

As it happened, the whole •• 
orouhaha fizzled out and was 
totally dwarfed by the Brad- 
ford football disaster. 

Of course the Mirror has 
nothing to get sanctimonious 
about It pulled the greatest 
spoiler of the day when 1 was 
editor of the Daily Express 
and William Hickey, other- 
wise known as diaiy’ editor 
Peter Tory, found the missing 
Joyce McKinney in The Case 
of the Manacled Mormon. 

Delighted with our scoop in 
Atlanta. Georgia. I ran the 
full story of this God-fearing 
virgin whose desperate love • 
for the missionaiy Kirk An- 
derson had foolishly led her 
to abduct him and then skip 
bail in Britain. 

The Mirror went for the 
jugular. Dusting off a dossier 
it had prepared for the end of 
legal proceedings, it demol- 
ished Joyce’s simple tale by 
revealing all — with pictures 
— about her previous life as a 
bondage model. 

It was one of my own spoil- , 
ers that got me on the wrong i 
Side of Rupert Murdoch. 

Short of a from nage splash 
one quiet Saturday al the 
News nf the World, I spotted 
a Mail on Sunday “puff' ad- 
vertising "the greatest spy 
story ever told." 

Ah ha, I thought that will , 
be on television tonight- We 
must get “Spy" into our main 
headline, what’s the story? 

My diligent staff came up 
with a new book by the 
distinguished ex-Reuter 
correspondent. Anthony 
Grey, suggesting that the 
missing Australian premier. ; 
Mr Harold Holt, had been a 
Chinese Communist spy 
smuggled out of the country 
by submarine. 

Now I have always had my 
suspicions about Holt's disap* 
pearance while swimming off 
Melbourne in 1957. 

Well, it's a funny old world 
Think of Philby, Profurno, 
Stonehouse. Strange things 
do happen. Let’s run the 
story: LOST PREMIER WAS 
RED SPY- 

Sad to say. the Mail story 
had nothing to do with Holt • • 
It was about some obscure 
South African navaL officer. 
Even worse, the Murdoch and . 
Holt forebears apparently 
sailed together on the boat to 
Botany Bay. It was not long ' 
before I was on my bike. 














s CREATIVE. MEDIA. AND MARKETING 


UnraLlV May SO 



Due to further expansion and promotion within the 
Publicity Department at Corgi Books, we require a 
talented and committed person to help write and 
produce advertisements and promotional materia! 
for our paperback and hardback titles. 

You are probably aged 21-25 and are working in a 
business environment- ideally in publishing - and 
preferably have some experience of either 
copywriting or print buying. You have an 'A' level 
or equivalent in English and are most likely a 
Graduate. You are certainly imaginative and 
ambitious, you're an efficient organizer, can type 
competently and truly enjoy working under 
pressure. 

This is an excellent opportunity to enter an exciting 
environment and learn the skills of copywriting, 
print buying and engineering effective sales 
promotions. Write and convince us you have what 
it takes. 

Please write with C.V. detailing current 
earnings to:- 

Bill Hayhurst. Personnel Director, 

Corgi Books, Century House, 

61-63 Uxbridge Road, LONDON W5 5SA 


CORGI BOOKS 


LACKROD 



Blackrod is seeking a Senior Producer to 
contribute to the company’s creative output and to 
assist the Head of Productions in the corporate 
television area. 

The job demands not only programme making 
talent but also experience in managing the needs 
of corporate clients, writing detailed programme 
proposals and the ability to supervise the work of 
freelance directors and writers. 

The post would suit someone who- is looking to 
combine a creative role with some executive 
responsibility. Please respond with a curriculum 
vitae to: 

Jill Roach 

Head of Productions 
BLACKROD LIMITED 
40-44 Clipstone Street, London WtP 7EA 


GRAPHIC 

DESIGNER 

We are looking fora graphic designer to work in our busy 
Publicity Design studio within the Promotions department at 
our London SW10 office. 

Applicants must have considerable design and typographic 
ability and be able to follow through from design to finished 
artwork on a variety oi work, from trade and consumer 
advertising to a wide range of two and three dimensional 
point-of-sale material. 

Please write giving full details of experience to: 

Jeni Latham, Personnel Manager, 

Penguin Books Limited, 

Bath Road, 

Harmondsworth, 

Middlesex UB70DA. 

Fiftj ftnpjmYws 

PENGUIN BOOKS UMITED 



ART EDITOR 

Redwood Publishing is looking for an Art Editor 
to work on a prestigious new magazine and 
related promotional material. 

The successful candidate will work closely with 
the Art Director and be responsible for 
commissioning illustrators and photographers as 
well as preparing detailed layouts and liaising 
with printers. 

Please apply in writing with a full CV to 
Mike Lackersteen, Redwood Publishing Limited, 
68 Long Acre, London WC2E 9JH. 

REEWODRIBUSHING 


Don’t hang around - . . 

Come and talk to the consultancy which specialises in helping and 
aovttmg graduates make tneir Inst move. Graduate Appointments 
knows a thing or two aoout the problems you might encounter — we’ve 
over 20 years experience Danina us> There are endless opportunities 
tor those of you wno woulo enioy the challenge ot a competitive sales 
environment If you are highly energetic, articulate and self-motivaled 
you should talk to us aoout a career in media or product sales 
In your first year you can expect to earn {£8.500 (basic + comm) and at 
the same time oe trained to me highest standard m sales techniques. 

M €T> f A APPO! NTM£ NTS 

H you are motivated by success then call Lesley Ball and 
convince tier on 01-629 7262. 


One World Week is an annual programme tor study and 
action on |usttce and woria development, promoted among 
the British churches by the World Development Movement 
A full-time 13-month appointment to form a two-person team 
is ottered from September 1585 while Pat Gerrard. the 
Programme Director is taking a one-year unpaid sabbatical. 
Office ts locateo >n London Applicants should be members of 
one of the Christian churches. 

Salary scale £7 664 -£9,676 (includes London Weighting). 
(To be increased from 1st May 1986). 

For application form and lull details write to: Rev. John 
Reardon, United Reformed Church, 86 Tavistock Place, 
London WC1H 8RT. 

Closing date lor applications 7th June 1985. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING MANAGER 

For ao space tete-sates team oi 30 South Bank 
We require an experienced ad space sales person who is seeking 
new horizons Our product is established, low frequency 
controlled circulation magazines and we carry display space omy 
Basic oi £7 COO 03 ana incentive scheme based on staff retention 
to give eaminas ot fiO OOO-ci? 000 pa. 

Please phone Tony Martin on 01-928 0101 


Go Direct 

Direct mail is a fast expanding business. For IBM UK. certainly its 
taking an increasingly important place in the marketing of our products, 
supporting anything from the opening of IBM shops to the launching of 
office products. Products which are among the most technoloacally advanced 
in the world. 

We’ re now looking for someone with direct mail experience to see 
projects through from beginning to end. and be responsible for evaluating 
copy and design content. Working from our Communications Group in 
Basingstoke, you'll be liaising with advertising agencies, internal marketing 
departments and suppliers. Most importantly, you 11 be in control. 

Supporting our sales drive. you'lJ be at the leading edge of a rapidly- 
changing industry, in which new products and enhancements to existing 
ones are being developed all the time.This means a continuous series of 
challenges for our marketing department and, ultimately, for you. 

If you're in your mid to late twenties, a graduate, and have experience 
of direct mail, either in an agency or. preferably, a major company, wed 
like to hear from you. 

Well give you a mix of formal instruction and on-the-job training. 
Through that, you'll receive a thorough understanding of our products and 
how we market them. 

In addition, you'll have an excellent salary and benefits package, and 
the opportunity to develop your career within other areas of our 
Communications Group, such as 
publications or advertising. 

Write directly to, or phone for 
an application form: Valerie Witts, IBM 
United Kingdom Limited. PO Box 41, 

North Harbour, Portsmouth. Hants 
P06 3AU Telephone: Portsmouth 
(0705) 321212, Extension 4204. 

Please quote reference G4187. 
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CROYDON HEALTH AUTHORITY 

SENIOR AUDIO 
VISUAL TECHNICIAN 

Required with skills in Graphic Design to be responsible tor 
the co-ordination of busy Resource Centre m our Health 
Education Department based initially at Tabemer House. Park 
Lane, Croydon. 

Duties include the maintenance ot a fully comprehensive 
library of Audio Visual Teaching Equipment and materials 
and preparation of a range ot teaching matenais (slides, 
posters, graphics). 

We need someone who is fully qualified and who holds City 
and Guilds Certificate 736 or O B.TEC in Learning Resources, 
can demonstrate ability and experience in graphic design, 
and has some supervisory experience. 

SALARY is £6.027 to £6.652 p.a. inclusive (or a 37 hour week 
Temporary single accommodation may be available and car 
driver desirable. 

Informal discussion welcomed by Mrs. M WinnetL District 
Health Education Officer on 01-680 2006 ext. 39 
Application form and lob description from District Personnel 
Department, General Hospital. London Road, Croydon. Tei.; 
01-664 6899, ext 2033 (24 hour ans we ri ng service). 

Closing date: June 3. 1985. 


jufaiE EDITORIAL 
x OPPORTUNITY 

NATHE requires an haagisatrve and constructive 
Editor for its journal MODUS. The successful 
candidate must have excellent command of written 
and spoken English, proven writing skill in a feature- 
orientated publication, some sub-editing experience 
and practice at handling a printing schedule 
competently against pressures of Lime. Experience in 
Home Economics would be an advantage. He/she 
would be an active member of our Head Office 
Management team. 

Recommended age group 26-40. 

Salary package will include contributory pension, 
annual travel loan and luncheon vouchers. 

Apply with CV and salary required to: Peter Higgins, 
Nathe LttL. Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London 
WC1H 9BJ. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS OFFICER 

C. £12,000 + Benefits 

The chemical business is one of the most successful — and the 
most newsworthy — of the UK industries. 

As a major hade and employer's organisation, the Chemical 
Industries Association represents the views and interests of this 
important sector of 8rihsh Industry. 

We need a new Press and Public Relations Officer to complete our 
PR team. 

For the right person —preferably a journalist with experience of 
working under pressure in a busy press/PR office— we’ll pay a 
starting salary of around C1Z0O0, with free medical insurance and 
other benefits. 

The work is varied and challenging and will embrace all areas of 
PR activity, from liaison with national and specialist media to 
producing publications and campaign material. 

Please write, including CV to: Philip Dewhuret, PR Manager, at 
the address below: 

Chemical Industries 
Association Limited 

Alembic House 
93 Albert E mban kment 
London SE1 7TU 



GAS WORLD 

ASSISTANT IDOT0R 

Gas Wsid is a monthly business magazine corering the 
transmii5jan,distributicmanduLilisaiiofl 
Vfe are now seeking an Assistant BtfikrwhowiU be involved in writing 
news and feature articles and will coordinate the tfcy to day running 
of Lie magazine. 

Thesucccstful applicantwHl be ambitious, energetic, able to work 
with a minimum of supervision and must have a strong interest in and 
ability to write abtul current technological devefcpmenLs, both within 
the UKand overseas. 

This leading ^crialisl business publisher offers an attractive sala^ and 
appropriate laijg company benefits. 

Please write with full cv to Geoffrey Smith, Personnel Manager, 
Benn Publications Limited, Sovoeign Way, Itabridge, Kent TNI I FEW. 


Trainee Field Sales Executive Aged 21-24 
We are a Public Company seeking career-minded people 
who are amltious and self-motivated to fill key positions in 
the U K. You will need to hold a full driving licence and 
have a minimum of 4 'O' Levels. 

We offer: 

* First class residential and field sales training 

* A starting salary of £5.400 p.a plus Company Car 

* Realistic Commission and bonus schemes 

* Free life assurance: Company Pension after qualifying 
period 

* London Weighting Allowance, where applicable 

* Excellent prospects as all promotions are internal 
Write with full career details, to:— Dom Holdings p.Lc., 
Roysla House, Royston, Herts, SG8 9JJ, quoting: Ret. 



UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
AUDIO-VISUAL AND 
TELEVISION CENTRE 

GRAPHIC DESIGN 
ASSISTANT 

To writ in a design tea. - ' crcdy sin; 
great: « 'c r a w-ie ret;* of 
applications and neo a. leevtsaa 
p»ogTamrr.«. tempter eeerwes 
graphics. nodical m^ s tr a acn. 
publications. e*lrtr.i:ons. taw-siide 
programmes, set to gn. 

Salary *w:hm the range £5 2&-£?.C2J 
p.a on Technician grace 2- scales. 
Application forms and details 
from the Asnsfuit Personnel Officer 
(Ref SI 9*5), The llnivaraBy, 
Sheffield SIC 2TN. 


DEPUTY 

EDITOR 

required 

For successful new weekly 
Equestrian magazine published 
from Leamington Spa- 
Salary by negotiation, plus car/ 
fringe benefits. 

Successful applicant will have 
Equestrian i Journalist back- 
ground — rewarding post lor 
ambitious person. 

Apply in writing to W. A. 
Jackson, Managing Editor, 
10 Sheet Street Windsor. 
Berks SL4 1BG. 


RADIO/PR 

PRODUCER 

Radio production 

company working in PR 
field requires Producer 
(age 25/301 with several 
years' experience in 
radio and/or PR. 

Salary around £8.500 
according to experience. 
Non-smokers only. 
Applications by May 27tb 
to: Steve Harvey. WMRS 
Limited, 3 Wedgwood 
News, Greek Street, 
London WIV 5LW. 


GRADUATES 

LOOKING FOR 
YOUR FIRST JOB? 

for km at tnmvcMt vrcancte pfca aftics 
Kid Honrston on job nuntrp. you wad 
GRADUATE POST mry fort mg)*— tha only 
nwnpapK SpaufluVty for you. 

Each issue crxians m-decWr odKorW anv* 
age o< *retoym»nt pnssKtv ne*f 
aa hum mpfores- cofeges. iwrerstw. 
and USC swoU prognwaiw s . Haw 
GRADUATE POST defcwrad to your horns 
address For a yew's subscriptions (24 
wue*. just sand a cheque for C1U5 or 
USD for B notans H2 amasj or write fora 
Moaeripbon form and ample bw* issue to 
Ttaa Him Opportunity Prvea Ltd, DeartneW 
& IB St Jamas'a laa, London N10 3RD. 

t* 01-444 ram. 

Chaovas payable to The Ktw Opponunn/ 
Asvtia 


Television 

TRAINEE MEDIA 
NEGOTIATOR 

£6,565 

von must M a raoem greauett or tim 
goodAjmeto and one years sound 
commercial experience hum an 
appropriate environment to foki tMs 
FugMriespected media group. 
lf you have enttiusesn and a real 
comimnnem to the industry, our dam 
can offer excefiem toning and 
prospects. 

Aoe 23 maximum. 

For further (Mails phase caB Emma 
Oxley on 01-631 5045. 

CRAWFORD RECflUnilBIT SERVICES 


ARTS 

SPONSORSHIP 

Established sports marketing 
consultancy expanding into 

arts sponsorship seeks 
person to spearhead this new 
division. A knowledge of the 
arts and sales ability 
essential. 

Apply In writing giving full CV 
to M. D. Humphreys. M HA P, 
37-39 Greet Guildford Street 
London SE1 OLJ. 


RESEARCH/ 
SALES ASSISTANT 

FHm production And dislnbubon 
Company require a person to 
research & develop Mies of 'Hm? rp 
hotels, airwm ana other captive 
markets Some marketing experience 
preferred mmai four month comrea 
Pf**M floofy wifrt C V to 
ESenBemfefd. 32 Scdeston Squire. 
London SW1 




LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Department of Fine Art 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

PL €13,095-216,467 

The successful candidate should be an artist of high 
standing capable of giving leadership to studies in 
painting and liaising with all aspects oi course work. 
The Department is eager to establish new course 
direction and options which will involve cross-faculty 
finks with the Departments of Graphic Design and 
Fashion and Textiles. Consequently, a Hair tor 
administration and the ability to present the Department's 
views on course concepts and development in both 

wntten and verbal forms wifi be a considerable 
advantage. 

The Department at present offers a newly validated BA 
(Hons) course In Fine Art. with indefinite approval. The 
course provides for a breadth of studies In Painting and 
Sculpture with facilities for Printmaking. Rim and Video. 
Ceramics and Holography with Drawing seen as an 
underfying and essential discipline. 

For further particulars and an application form contact 
the Personnel Officer. Liverpool Polytechnic. Rodney 
House, 70 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, L3 5UX (ToL: 
051-207 3581 ext 2516/2519), to whom applications must 
be returned not later than Friday 7th June, 1985. 
Liverpool Polytechnic is an equal Opportunity Employer 
and welcomes applications irrespective of race. sex. 
marital status or disability. 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY 

has a vacancy for a 

JAPANESE SPEAKING 
CLERICAL OFFICER 

In their department of books and Oriental Manuscripts. 
Applicants must possess five 'O' Levels or equivalent 
qualifications one of which must be English Language. 
'O' Levels awarded in the Summer of 1975 or later must be 
grade A. 8 or C. This post is in the acquisition section of 
the department of oriental manuscripts and pnnted books 
and requires a knowiege of Japanese to ‘A* Level 
standard. The successful candidate will be responsible 
tor the acquisition and registration on receipt of Japanese 
books and periodicals selected by Curatorial staff. 
Salary starts £4.582 per annum on a scale rising by annual 
increments to a maximum of £5.993 in addition, London 
Weighting of £1,300 per annum Is payable. Ail these rates 
are under review. You will work a live day week ot 41 
hours including meal breaks. 22 days annual holidays 
plus 10 1 ? public and privilege holidays and an Index 
linked pension scheme. 

For further details please ring 01-638 1544 extension 507 
or write to Earltn Campbell, British Library Personnel 
Section. Sheraton House, 2 Sheraton Street, London 
WIV 4BH- 

Completed application forms must be returned by 4th 
June 1985. 

The British Library is an equal opportunity employer. 


Advertisement Manager 

Middle East Electronics 

Want to run your own show? We are lookinu fur a 
hiyhly motivated professional with proven selling skills 
to take over as Advertisement Manager of Middle 
Hast Electro runs, an established and successful 
monthly circulating lo senior electronics huyrrs in the 
Middle East 

You should have experience, enthusiasm and a sood 
track record. Ability in a foreign language, knowledge of 
electronics and, or export markets would he a definite 
advantage. You will be axpected to mandga ynur own 
time and the work of a small team selling in the UK. 
and abroad. 

The salary will be commensurate with the position, plus 
commission and Company car Other benefits aa* those 
you would expect from a major publishing company. 
Contact the publisher, Lee Brown, Middle East 
Electronics, Tfanes House, 8th Floor. Throw ley Way, 
Sutton, Surrey SMI 4AF or phone 01-661 8704. 

Businms Press International is an Equal Opporf unifies Emplmen 


BUSINESS PRESS 
INTERNATIONAL 
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Getting 

the 

menage 


A major arts appointment 

DIRECTOR 

Midlands Arts Centre, 

Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham B12 9QH 
Applications are invited for the post of Director of 
one of Britain's leading arts centres. Derek 
Nicholls, the present Director, who has held the 
post for five years, is to leave shortly to become 
Associate Director of Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. 

This will be an important appointment and will 
represent a substantial opportunity for applicants 
of the highest calibre. Before making a formal 
application, those interested in the post are invited 
to write for a description of the work of Midlands 
Arts Centre, the Director's job specification, and 
information about conditions of employment 
Please apply for the above to the Chairman, 
Cannon Hill Trust Ltd., Midlands Arts Centre, 
Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham B12 9QH. 


maQAme. 

TUS^UD’S 

DESIGNER 

c. £9,500 P.A. 

Madame Tussaud'a require a designer to join a small design 
team concerned with new and existing exhibition design, stage 
set design, props and figure display. Experience in Film/TV 
Studios, Theatre, or the ability to produce finished design 
drawings of architectural features would be an advantage. 
Please apply in writing with a toll curriculum vitae or 
telephone for an application form to: 

Mrs P Anders. Staff Manager. Madame Tu sand's — Tel: 01 8*5 SS61 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

EDITORIAL 

PRODUCTION ASSISTANT 

We are looking for an enthusiastic, diplomatic person, 
with experience of book or magazine production, lo be 
responsible for schedules, and to act as a traffic 
coordinator In-House and with Time-Life offices 
abroad. 

Must be able to work without supervision in a small, 
lively department which handles production up to 
text-film stage. Some knowledge of new technology an 
advantage. 

C-V.S to Jane Hawker, Time-Life Hooks. Time and Life 
Building, New Bond Street London WIY OAA. 


(SB 


Central Studio, Basingstoke 

[ pan ot I he BataifstOha Theatre TrvaO 

Required for September 1985 : 

AN ADMINISTRATOR 


wttii particular responsibilities tor publicity and finance 
Salary £7,500 to £8,500 

The Central SuidkHs a busy Arts Centre at Queen Mary's College it ha? a 
dual role as an educational resource and a public facility offering over 100 
evenings a year of music, drama and dance. The two roles are Inseparably 
mated 

Farmer information from Gareth Thomas. Aits Officer. Cental Studio, 
Queen Mary's Coiege, CBdd esd a * Road, Baaingstolie. Hants. RG21 3HF. 
Closing dam tor applications: Fnttay. 7th June. 



Features 

Editor 

The Engineer 

fete*. xzisKSSZEsrz 

management ^ p £atuU ocioiz 

« "WWOT.C, ^ 

offshore construction. !he rtwil! 

— si 53 S 3 srsaM 

propagation o * c 

the is part of the ihmmg Morgan. 

Grampian Group of K2J! 

magazines, and -s based in moderij wihcM in 
E-»st London The pay and uondltioni m.inci 
the importance of this posi in iho & 

THE ENGINEER. , . 

If you think vou can fill this chniton^na job. 
thC Editor Ot THE ENGINEER. Joj" » 

Caiderwood StreeL Lo ndon SEi8 WJH. or 
telephone him on 01-955 7777. 


fkf C-mfawr u ww 



VOICE OF AMERICA 

souks 

Candidates with fluency in SERBO-CROATIAN 
and ENGLISH lo work m Washington DC as 

FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE 

BROADCASTERS 

Positions require a background in broadcast 
journalism or related experience such as 
translating, interpreting, lecturing, or acting in tho 
Serbo-Croatian language or lcachmq the Serbo- 
Croatian language above the High School levol. 
Candidates must have a voice suitable for 
shortwave broadcasting; a translation and voice 
examination are required. 

Starting salary US dollars $21,804 — $26,381 per 
year. 

Interested candidates are requested to submit 
detailed resume or other background information 
in English to: Voice of America, P.O. Box 777, 
Washington DC, 20044 USA. 

VOA is an equal opportunity omptoycr 


fHEINEfVtANfsJ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Primary Maths 
Editorial Co-ordinator 

We are creating an exciting new post wHhin the Company. 

in order to co-ordinate our wefi-estab&shed and highly 
successful SPMG primary maths scheme, this new posibon 
ideaBy requires applicants with thefollowing experience'skdls: 

- primary school teaching experience 

-editorial experience (necessary lor the preparation of 
new editions) 

- marketing/sales skills (necessary for the organisation 
of seminars and dealing wilh enquiries from teachers/ 
advisers!. 

How much surtable experience could you bring lo this job^ 
Please write with delated c.v. to: 

S Jufia Richardson 

Heinentann Edu cational Books 

22 Bedford Square. London WC18 3HH 

Salary w iff be in accordance with HEB/NUJ Agreement, and niB 
depend on age and experience. 


SUB-EDITOR 

.4 young. cnthuAKUiic and sitvuratr ^ifnvhi.T is V i; 

magazine. Hie leader in ns lieid, Hitdiiimi is an .\4 colour public j'ioii 
with a weekly circulation of 21 WO. Il is n\ni by senior pnui*ssion.i| 
managers and designers in rhe cnnMlructinn industry. 

The successful applicant is likrlv to have *»mie bnrkjp-pur.d in 
magazine journalism and will work m .< Iiusv bm tnendlv oiiuv ulf 
Fleet SiasH. Salary will beactfordipc in. wand experience. Ikurii! . 
inriude 5 weeks holiday (rising tolil pin.- rending allowance, lum hewn 
vouchers, season ticket loan and company pension Appih-.it » hi m 
writing wilh cv to the Editor. Buiiliiu:. I Pcmbcrson Ki<u, 
London EC4P iHL. 



Building has. figured more often in the Periodical Publishers 
Association Awards than any other spectilisi ur consumer nugaane. 


NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM 
Park Row, Greenwich, London SEIO 9NF 
Telephone: 01-858 4422 

CURATOR ‘G* 

required in the Manuscripts Section of the Department of 
Printed Books and Manuscripts. Duties include assistance 
with the day to day running of the Section and nstma 
collections- Minimum educational qualifications 4 GCE O' 
level passes or equivalent, including English Language 
Salary £3.668 p a. at 16 £5.450 p.a at 21 or over mclus.ve of 
£730 p.a. Intermediate London Weighting Salaries are 
currently under review- This post is permanent and 
pensionable. 

The Museum is an equal opportunities employer 

S3 ,aCanCV 5laKmm " ,,0m Pe ' so ""“ i 

Closing date: 10 June 1985. 


WI6W1 EDUCATION AUTHOBITY/NOBTH WEST ARTS 


HOVE AHOSATECR 

To wffltnrth sdiaols and ajOsoas 
Usougboul the auttatay ud jn Um 
local comtmuiitT Wigan Education 
AuUunn has a atxxmg OBaautiiM&t 
to dance and om-vatM Uwau» 
The sucoBsstul cancbdan wd be 
appoacod boo 1 Septeabet 1966. 
and teiould be able to otto 90 ms 
dam fkdia 
Salary E7, 500 ph. 


jazz anhaateur 

TodevAoo iaa m thooducoUao mtot 
Hie kwd cmuminav T?w Ifoiouoh 
CwnjoJ wshrt m bold on a* ewo 
Youth Ja- OrrhuMi.ii, ai*1 n gnwnna 
The 

tu««s»Jul ■ MnrttcUHr vnU br avcnntnd 
Imn l Snp’JMutvi 4 ,^ 
haw j flood ntogo oi 
anunauiv Adb 
S.thBvCvtOOpA. 


_______ FUBTHS 8 DETAILS FJtOU:- 


ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 

CAMBRIDGE 

assistance from the Arts Counter 22 b-!?? T w «h f 
vear tram October i 81 . 

least two yaws- expenence smee i Mtfmq aA 5?^“ ho 
A stipend ot £7,000. a studio ond accommodanon^o Dro , 
Further details from Kettles Yard Gallon ^ , P ^ 

Cambridge CB3 DAO. Telephone: (0233) 352r>« S 

Ctoshifl date tor completed application,.. t5th June. TW5 . 
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CREATIVE, MEDIA, AND MARKETING 


•eg 


THE 





amme 


A UMEHOUSE PRODUCTION FOR CHANNELS 


EDITOR 


Channel 4's highly successful Business Programme las beat extended 
to a further series. Applications are invited for the post of Etfaor, to 
f ^^ SiWe ror ** P™*™""* °oa«ta)«o-day basis, reporting to 

niclael Braham, who is to become Executive Producer. This ft aone 

year contract initially, beginning not later than 1st September, 1985. 
Salary will be competitive. 

It is unlikely that anyone without both the foflowing animations 
will have the necessary experience: 

I. A demonstrable depth of knowledge of business and finance, 
probably jpuned as a financial journalise. 

1 Extensive experience as a senior current affairs producer in broad- 
cast television. 

Please apply in writing • not later than 1 st June 1985 - enclosing a 
fun c.v. to: Michael Brahanv Edftor.TTieBusmessProgrammB,Lime- 
house Studios, Canary Whar£ West India Docks. London E 14 9SJ. 
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PICTURE 

RESEARCHER 


We require a picture researcher with a good knowledge of 
| arthistoivtoworkwfttiintheArtdepartmentatOLirKirra's 
| Road, London SW1 0 office. 

J The successful applicant win have proven organisational 
| abilities, will be familiar with general picture research 
; agenciesand be able to work to tight deadlines. 

' SalarywlH reflect experience and additionally wepay a 
[ twice yearly bonus, travefsupptement and £1.05 per day 


LVs. 


V Please write giving full details of qualifications and previous 
experience to: 


i Jeni Latham, Personnel Manager, 
Penguin Books Limited, 

Bath Road, 

I Harmondsworth, 

I Middlesex UB70DA. 





PENGUIN BOOKS UMITH) 


iths 

dinatc 



NEWS EDITOR 

T1 ?■ |*y position of News Editor on the wekiy Hardware Trade Journal 
will shortly become vacant and applications are invited from experienced 
journalists with a special flair fcr news. 

HTJ is the leading business pubtication in the retail DfZ garden and 
housewares market and has an enviable reputation frits presentation of 
news, mneh ofvdtich is origbi^ed slid developed by Its reporting team. 
The successful applicant will hareabcwavaagaalxBtyandastitngdedre 
to late Hardware Trade Journal^ news ccwwage even fhrthEr, while at the 
same time contributing to the journal's forward planning and investigative 
feature uniting. 

This feaifingspeciaBstbuslnBSTiBgaaiie publisher fe offering an attractive 
salary and appropriate teige company benefits including contributor 
pensioti scheme, subsidised catging and pbasantTOfciag additions m 
’Itnbridge.Kent 

Please writewithfull cv toGeoffrey Smith, Posonral Manager; 

Bean Publications Limited, Sowreign Wty,Tbnbridge,KattT®lKR 


__ ; V 


Sub Editor 


Britain's leading farming paper. Fanners Weakly; requires a 
Sub- Editor le join its four- person subbing team. 

Hie successful applicant will be experienced fn subbing on a 
dally or weedy papas and should, ideally, have a knowledge 
of page make-up and proof reading. The ability to work under 
pressure and meet tight deadlines is essential, while a know- 
ledge of farming and the countryside will be advantageous. 
Salary. C9.750 p.a., plus Imminent review. Other benefits 
include reading allowance, pension scheme, subsidised 
restaurant and five weeks annual holiday AD terms and 
conditions in accordance with the BPI/NUI Agreement 
Hi apply, phrase contact Mbs linda Canfield , Senior 
Personnel Officer, Business Press International, Surrey 
House. 1 Throwfey Wfeyi Sutton. Storey SMI 4QQ. 
Tel: 01-643 8040 exl. 4962. 

BuMinasK Kan Inlamatoonal fat an Equal Opportunities Bnpkqiar. 
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CATALOGUE EDITOR 


International recording company, specialising in the 
production and marketing of classical music requires a 
competent person to prepare and edit Information for our 
classical catalogue. Ideally with • some relevant 
experience, the successful candidate will need to possess 
sound typing skills and a strong musical interest/ 
background. . 

Please write with full career details 

to: 

Salty iwfi. Personnel Officer, 

Decca International, 

1 Roektey Road, London W14 
Closing date 28/5/85. 



SPRING 
BANK HOLIDAY 


Will readers. Advertisers and Agencies please 
note that there will be no Creative, Media & 
Marketing or Secretarial Appointments in The 
Guardian on 


Monday, May 27 . 

These features will next appear on 

Wednesday, May 29 - 
Copy must be received by IQ. 30 ajn. on 
Friday, May 24 

London: 01-278 2332 
Telephone Sales 01-430 1234 

Manchester 061-832 7200 
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Marketing 
Adult Training 


Could you bring a businesslike 
approach to a growing business area ? 


There's no doubt that our growing range of training and 
re-training courses achieve a lot for the industrial, 
commercial and public sector organisations who buy Siam. 
They achieve a lot for us. too — a fee income that's 
increasingly important to our overall revenue. 

To us. adult training In subjects ranging front word 
processing to quality assurance is big business. 

Which is why we're looking for a man or woman who can 
bring a co-ordinated, businesslike approach to marketing 
our adult courses, and who can contribute to their major 
expansion. 

it's a Job- which involves just about every marketing 
function. 

You'd help us define our “product" tor greater detail, and 
identify the benefits we can offer our clients. 

You'd help us promote our courses, and work with our 
lecturers to ensure that we meet that fundamental 
marketing objective — giving the customer what he wants. 
Finally, you'll ensure that we're co-ordinated and geared up 
to deliver the right training packages, and that et the end of 
the day, they make us money. 

We're open-minded about the precise background of the 
person we choose, but it's likely that marketing, education 
or personnel will feature strongly in their experience. 
What's more important is the presence, business sense and 
seif-mottvation to pick a very unusual marketing challenge 
and run with tt. 

The salary is in the range £11,175 to £13,128 plus a Surrey 
allowance of £264. We'd also pay generous relocation 
expenses to help you settle into an area that must be one of 
the most pleasant working environments In the country, 
if you'd Oke to find out more about the Job. the college and 
growing role that, marketing is playing in so many of its 
activities, please write to the Principal, Guildford College 
of Technology, Stoke Park, Guildford, Surrey, GUI 1EZ. 
Closing date: 7th June, 1985. 


GUILDFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SAl£S REPRESENTATIVE 


Health and Beauty products 


Wardglen manufacture and supply a range of 
products based on fresh Royal Jelly worldwide, 
through distributors, retail outlets, salons, 
practitioners and by direct mail. The market is 
expanding and the company requires a Sales 
Representative to consolidate current sales and to 
exploit new opportunities, with a view to heading a 
sales team In the future. 

The successful candidate will be aged between 25 
and 30 and will have selling experience as well as 
an interest in health and beauty through nature, 
and the commitment to join a small dedicated 
learn. He or she will be based in London, be 
expected to work nationwide, and have the ability 
to train demonstrators and devise and co-ordinate 
promotional activities. 

The position offers a basic salary of £7,500 plus 
commission, a company car, and four weeks' 
annual holiday. 

Please send your cv with a brief covering letter to: 
Duncan Johnson, General Manager 
Wardglen Health & Beauty Products Limited 
242 BaHards Lane, London N120EP 


Publishing Editor 

T Hlty P nbKahmg are ex panding further into the bUMDMB 
financial fipM; mefoOowing VaCgDCfel farce arwn gfl a rwaiif. 



A Publishing Editor who will be responsible fcr all aspects of 
pioducticn and same writing and commissioning on a 
completely new title. The successful applicant is likel y to be a 
graduate and will certainly have experience in journal or 
newsletter publishing, probably in lie business area. 

A familiarity with and interest in toe City will aho be an 
advantage. The job will involve working to tight deadlines and 
will require an ability to deal confidently 
itb voysemcr people. 


Editorial Assistant 


An Editorial Assistant to wrak on both new and existing 
periodicals. A graduate in a business-related subject with some 
editorial or sunOar 
keenness and the ability to grasp 

are essential. 

Both vacancies are based in the same lively modem offices with 


q urfjficeb oro and experience. Please write with evand stating, 
which vacancy you are interested m to: N-HParmee: 


TbHey Publishing Company Ltd Tnlkw 
TbHey House, 17 Scaibrook Road 1UUC J 
Croydon, Surrey CHOisq 





MARKETING EXECUTIVE 


with special responsibility 
for market research 


The MEED Group are respected publishers of 
business information on toe Middle East and 
Africa. Our publications and services are promoted 
through advertising, direct mall and trade 
distribution. 

As part of our planned expansion we are looking 
for a graduate, with sound, business sense and an 
interest and familiarity 'with marketing research. 
You will be researching markets for toe Group 
products and must have the imagination to provide, 
from this research, a substantial- input into toe 
marketing and sales programme. This key role will 
have a considerable impact -on current and future 
operations. 

Salary circa £9,000 per annum. 

Please write with full cv to: The Personnel Officer, 
The meed Group, MEED House, 21 John Street, 
London WC1N 2BP (No Agencies). 


▼¥▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 
t ROYLE PUBLICATIONS LIMITED J 

► REQUIRE A ■* 

t RIGHTS/ADMINISTRATION < 
t EXECUTIVE 

k to be luponlM for dealing puMtaMng right* wfth artists and 
£ csltoia as wall as daatift&with Vie day to day administration in a 
►" ftjBUSHMG DEPARTMENT which produces me well Known Royla 
w Greeting Card and Calendar ranges. 


An attractive yamy and other benefits are offared id ftw successful 
canddota who should be methodical and nuraarata. Whilst not 


anflwSH WOO widow os mBOwaKW ana irhuoiwb. ninw nu, 
essential keyboard sfcita will baa definite advantage. Existing holiday 
arrangement* wfll be honoured. 

Pteese apply In writing to: Ur Barry M Ev*rttt,Pubfl«ftJnfl Director, 
Royta PtSmaHona, Royta House, forrioefc Road, London N1 7ST. 

AA^dUkAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


TRANSPORT 

2000 PUBLICITY 


Transport 2006. the national environmental transport pressure gram, wishes 
to appoint a fufl time publicity officer, tor tan months, to ran its cam pa ign 


road-truntansto the London area, and to hato with its «mrk 
ad with tM Dip road aanteim ent S t udi es . Wt era looking for 


connected with 1M DTp _ . 

satnewM to aei up and to organise local T2000 groups to Loatttn, end 
gstMcaJiy m promote our antMrunking work. 

AppKcaras should be famMar wfth currant transport pnactei and haw 
expe ri ence of r u nning a tow- budget oftice. 

sAuy wB be 8L780 pro ate. Further dotafle from the Dhactoc, 'Itonaport 
2000, WeMsn House, ifl Wskwi Shsst, London HW12EJ, phooe OT-38* 


$m. Application* nr 31 mw. . . 
- Th« poet to funded by the GLC- 


To develop, 
ogencies need fo sell, 
So do execs. 


There are many routes to the top for a young and 
ambitious account handler. 

One route you may not have considered is to spend some 
time selling the total services of a major agency, instead of 
simply ha raffing a small clutch of accounts. 

It’s a route which you could take with us. 

We're already one of Britain's largest agency groups — 
but we still go out and selasagpessivdyasanytwo-year- 
old hot shop. 

Wa’d want you to open doors for us in recruitment 
advertising, in selection and employment communications, 
and in business-to-business advertising. 

You'd have the challenge of selGng in a very competitive 
market, and the satisfaction of larafingsome very mqor 
accounts. 

Most of aB, you'd be fining the kind of experience that 
could have a trig impact on the rest of your career. 

If that’s a prospect that interests you, please write. 
Including current salary, to our Director responsible tor 
business development, David Basham, at Austin Knight 
Advertising, - 

20 Soho Square, AUSUll 

u " d "’ w “ 1DS jEKnightS 

^Advertising 
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SUBTITLERS 


As part of our expanding subtitling service for the 
hard of hearing. 

ORACLE 


is looking for three subtitlers to work in our West 
End office. 


You will be literate with a feel for language 
(probably with English or a foreign language at 
least at 'A' level), be happy working with this new 
technology and familiar with television grammar 
and conventions. Fast and accurate typing with 
some subbing experience are essential. An ability 
to work under pressure to deadlines will be an 
asset as will experience of or sympathy with the 
needs of the deaf community. 

The post will include irregular hours and some 
weekend duties. 

Applicants should write before 27th May to: 
Subtitling Editor, ORACLE Teletext Ltd, 25/32 
Marshall St, London W1V ILL. 



CONCERT HALL 
PLATFORM 
MANAGER 

FAIRFIELD HALLSl 


Salary; c. £9100 (Including London Weighting} 
This is an exerting opportunity to join one of the 
country's principal arts and entertainments 
venues. 

We are seeking an energetic and adaptable 
person with several years all-round platform/ 
stage management experience of presenting a 
variety of events, and the specific experience of 
staging and running orchestral concerts. 
Written applications indicating full details of 
experience and qualifications to: Terry 
Ctaysher, Assistant Director. Fairfield Halls, 
Park Lane, Croydon, CR9 IDG. 


CROYDON 

An equal opportunity employer MHm. TIjI.^ MW 


GOOD 

HOUSEKEEPING 


Designer/Writer required by Homes 

department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
magazine. An art school background and a 
passionate interest in interior design 
essential. 

Please write with full cv, present salary and 
availability to: 

Beveriie Flower 
National Magazine House 
72 Broadwick Street 
London W1V2BP 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON UNION 

invtte applications lor 

PART-TIME DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


From September 1S85. A young enthusiastic person required. 
Orche 


isstra, chorus and administrative 


responsibility for students' 
duties. 

For further details and application contact Amanda Rumley (re. 
Musical Dtrector position), ULU Malet Street. London WC1. 
Applications with lull CV and two references to be returned by 5th June. 



YOU CAN FIND IT IN THE 


GUARDIAN 


Assistant 

Press 

Officer 



TEXACO 


One of the world's leading energy companies, Texaco has a significant 
presence in this country. We market our products throughout the UK, have a 
refinery at Milford Haven, and substantial exploration interests around the 
coast of Britain. We seek an Assistant Press Officer to work within our Public 
Affairs Department 

importing to the Press Officer, you'll be expected to answer enquiries from 
members of toe public and media and draft news released for internal or 
external distribution. You’ll be responsible for organising the mailing of our 
annual report and other corporate publications, and will maintain a press 
cuttings file. 

You should ideally be in your 20’s, a graduate and already have some experience 
in public relations and a good knowledge of the media and information 
services. You must be able to express yourself fluently in speech and writing, 
and have the temperament to cope with working to tight deadlines. 

Based in Knightsbridge, this position offers you the chance to gain a wide 
range of valuable experience in a very busy department You will receive a 
salary corrifnensurate with your age and experience along with other benefits 
generally associated with a large organisation. 

In the first instance please write enclosing 
detailed c.v. to: Paul Spencer, 


quoting ref: G/131, 

Royds Personnel Services Limited, 
Royds House, Mandeville Place, 
London W1M6AE 



Royds Personnel Services London Limited 


Have you the commitment 
to realise your potential? 


Expansion creates career opportunities and Criterion Assurance 
wish to appoint people with ambition, energy and a commitment to the 
highest s tandar ds of service to diems. 

Wc require people who will respond lo our extensive 
programme of tiainmgand personal developmenL 
Our future is based on 

* A positive approach to change. 

* An eigjanding range of products 
and services. 

* The investment expertise of our 
advisers N. M_ Rothschild Asset 
Management Ltd. 

Our selection system is demand- 
ing. But, if you are successful, you will 
be offered a career opportunity 
unlike any other in our profession 
together with a most exdting 
financial package. 

* A salary of up to £12,000 
depending upon experience and 
track record. 

* A bonus system which could 
provide earnings of £40, 000 phis. 

* A package of fringe benefits 
including a Company cax^ a non- 
contributory pension scbeme,anon- 
contributory private medicine 
scheme and mortgage facilities. 

A limited number of opportunities exist throughout the United Kingdom 
for people who know that they have toe commitment to realise their potential 
Are yon one of these special people? If yon believe yon are, please 
telephone Carole ftirca or Mary Swaffield on (0730) 63281 up to 5 p.m. 

Or rac om 24^0OTanswering service by ringmg(0730) 62GSI. 

Criterion Assurance Group 

Swan Court, Petersfield, Hants GU32 3AE. 







Executive 


G. D. Searie & Co Ud is the UK subsidiary of one of toe most innovative anc 
successful pharmaceutical companies In toe world with a wide range of 
ethical products and a growing interest in consumer markets. The company 
has a sophisticated marketing operation and is fully committed to the need ». 
market research support 

An opportunity has arisen for a Market Research Executive to join toe team 
Candidates should have two years’ experience of either toe pharmaceutical 
Industry or market research. In addition if you are highly numerate, able to 
analyse and interpret data, show creativity in problem solving and can 
communicate your findings in a structural arid interesting fashion both 
verbally and in writing we want to hear from you. 

The company offers an attractive salary, pension and private health insurance 
schemes, 23 days? holiday per year and a pleasant location in toe 
Buckinghamshire countryside only 35 mites from London. 

Please send your fuR cv to: D. J. Horton, Personnel Planning Manager 
Searie Pharmaceuticals, PO Box 53, Lane End Road, 

High Wycombe, Bucks HP12 4HL or telephone High 
Wycombe 21124 ext 3187 for an application form. 


■JOIN THE ■ 

BLOOMSBURY SET 


Publishing 
Rusaefl 


Company 

Square 


require 

enthusiastic, rasiltant anicuiate. 
career-minded people to join our 
sales team consisting of 
GRADUATES, Actors and 
Business Professionals. 

Excellent earnings and 
comprehensive training given on 
all aspects of selling advertising 
space via the telephone in our 
prestigious periodicals and 
reference Books. 

Phone me. 

Lucy Norris on: 

01-833 2583 
HK3HWOOD 
PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 


9 


ILLUSTRATORS 


for English language 
teaching materials used 
in Arab countries, 
required. 

Telephone 01-409 1343 
Ext 235 



iUMHBSTRATQR 


For tether (Math, plaree rand SAE he 
«LT. Stack Light Bk 1 
Y09TNF. 


Itaraesh *)*' 


Typographers 


Fully Experienced 
& Trainees 

. . . for major recruitment advertising agency 
Salary to attract. Excellent benefits. 
Please ring Roy Matthews on 01-730 0633. 

HAY-MSL Selection & Advertising, 

52 Grosvenor Gardens, London SW1W 0AW. 

HAY-SS5L 


SELF MOTIVATED 
FASHION PRODUCTION 
CO-ORDINATOR 
FOR TOP LONDON 
FASHION DESIGNER 


The successful applicant must be capable of running 
accounts and chart planning for production systems. 
He/she must also be able to work on own initiative in all 
office duties and be able to type. Keen interest in fashion 
and ability to deal effectively with people at all levels Salary 


aae. Please send cv to: Maxfleld Parish, Mgel Preston 


Limited, 41 Goodge Street, London W1P 


Creative and Media continues 
on page 16 
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guardian women 


THE fiiTABPi.W Mowla v May. 


‘A woman who is 
enjoying her 
labour , 9 says 
Earth Mother 
Sheila Kitzinger, 
‘swings into the 
rhythms of 
contractions as if 
her birth-giving 
were a powerful 
dance.’ 



IbllyTbynbee 


AS Sheila Kitzinger put down 
the tray of vegetarian food, 
she pointed out Lhat the kid- 
ney-shaped low table was in 
fact a birthing-stooL "A car- 
penter in the next village 
makes them up for me. My 
women often take them into 
hospital with them. Makes a 
lovelv coffee table after- 
wards," she said with a grin. 


For she is the Earth 
Mother, or Birth Mother, of 
the nation. Her Good Birth 


baby being born. He said 
‘Smile/ and I did. I reached 


down and caught her, while 


Guide has obstetricians up 
and down the land quaking. If 
Britain is now one of the moat 


my husband kept on filming. I 
didn't want to put my head in 
the way of the camera, so the 
baby crept out by herselH 
Babies have this creeping re- 
flex. They naturally crawl up 
on to their mother's bodies. 
They don't need to be deliv- 
ered, they deliver them- 
selves. Jenny was 15 when 1 
showed her the film. She 
thought it was very beautiful 
and she just said ‘Thank 
you.’ ” 

The trouble with what she 
says in her writings that this 
is how it “ought to be — 
though, of course, she keeps 
saying that women should do 
their own thing. Squatting 


progressive countries in ob- 
stetric practice, it is largely 
due to her. 


She has just written a sex 
book, which has become a 


best seller, the way respect- 
able sex books da It is full of 


photographs and drawings 
that induce the involuntaiy 
guffaw — like the picture of 
the blissful naked young 
mother breast feeding twins 
while embracing her naked 
husband. 


But that is a sideshow. 
Natural childbirth is what 
she is famous for and sbe has 
written no less than 16 influ- 
ential books on the subject 
Her work started at the same 
time as the National Child- 
birth Trust was set up. She is 
still a tutor for NCT, and 
gives private lessons in her 
manor house outside Oxford 
to pregnant women with par- 
ticular problems. 


ineir own uung. bquatting 
and yelling and delivering in 


ana yeuing ana delivering m 
baths may suit some, but 
others are very grateful for a 


good old hospital bed, a 
machine that shows bow the 
baby is doing, a reassuring 
doctor and a needle-ftill of 
something nice to take the 
pain away. 

That is my “thing,” and 
there is now some danger of 
it becoming more difficult to 
get. Natural childbirth is 
taking such a grip on our hos- 


She sat on a pile of cush- 
ions, her hair in a big blond 
bun, her voluminous figure 
dressed in a turquoise track 
suit, her hands expressive, 
her gestures expansive. She 
exudes warmth and geniality. 


pita Is that when 1 had a baby 
four months ago I couldn’t eet 


four months ago I couldn’t get 
an epidural, or a shot of peih- 


idine, nor even a gasp of gas 
and air. (If we’re not careful. 


AT LAST a new and clearly 
defined role for Urbleion 
Council has emerged. It’s to be 
an Employment Agency, 
scouring the Private Sector for 
workers and thrusting con- 
tracts upon them. 

Following the recent enor- 
mous successes of privatisa- 
tion (as in Hospital Cleaning 
and Bus Routes) Government 
has sent Proposals to Our 
Council suggesting lhat they 
put the lot out to tender — 
maintenance of parks and 
vehicles, refuse disposal, 
meals-on-wheels and such 
like, because that’s how they 
Do It In America. 

Not that Our Leader is a 
sycophantic copy-cat, but 
when she sees perfection, as 
she recently. did in the New 
World, she wishes, quite natu- 
rally, to emulate it. That is her 
Goal. So ifOur Council don’t do 
their very best to fix up Lhe 
Private Sector and still man- 
age to wangle jobs for their 
own workforce, then up will 
pop Secretary of State and 
make them tender outthe work 
all over again. He has the 
Power. 


Private Firm that undercut 
them. Such sacrifice of the self 
to the common good is bound to 
bring rewards of some sort 

And they aren't aione in 
their suffering. In Capitalist 
Caslleton it’s been a struggle 
even for the Private Sector. 

They've tried meals-on- 
wheels, the Chill-cook method 
(freeze for seven days then 
heat up) but it was a bit of a 


failure, especially for chips 
and rhubarb crumble. The 
crumble went into a nasty sog. 
“It wasn’t sensitive enough for 
the elderly/* said a 
Spokesman. 

That was bad luck Then they 
tried Garden Maintenance but 
it was a very wet ApriL More 
bad luck They tried Street 
Cleaning in the Autumn but 
hadn’t counted on the “extra 
problem of falling leaves” 
‘‘and flagrant deposit of 
litter". 

Castleton Council being 
rather cheesed olf with them 
by this time. Private Sector 
sacked everyone (because 


snappy dismissal is the only 
way to d iscipline workers) and 
swore blind that they had 
“every intention of continuing 
to strive to achieve success”. 
They managed 33-69 per cent 
cleanliness in residential 
streets. 


He’ll also be wanting to see 
annual accounts and reports 
and an assessment of current 
costs and Private costs and 
comparison of both, all results 
“to be made known to the pub- 
lic” and Himself 
What with the cost of ac- 


And as Capitalist Boroughs 
are, in the main, deeply effi- 
cient, Castleton Council did a 
quick audit check on contract- 
ing invoices and found that 12 

per cent were for work that had 

never been done. They quickly 

8 ut that right by employing 
ne Scrutimser, which added 
12 per cent to the cost but 


counting, reporting and estab- 
lishing costs, and 10-15 per 


cent added to the cost by ten- 
dering out. council might think 
they could save the money by 
doing the work themselves, 
but Our Government knows 
that all council workers are 
sluggish creatures and can 


only be goaded into activity 
by the lash of competition and 
adversity. 

It might seem unfair that 
council Workforces, being 
stuck in one place, will have to 
sell their equipment and go on 


these are all “teething prob- 
lems”. Urbleton Council; like 


Castleton, must just press on. 
Because although these are 


paying to maintain empty 
depots if they lose contracts, 
but as this is a country of 
Sportsmen and it’s no good 


Fe^iaUonshaif to out ^ the 
end of the year. Government 
thought they might as well say 
so. They know they can’t lose, 
and if Our Council finds its 
new role rather taxing, there'll 

be plenty of Private Employ- 
ment Agencies to help it out. 


afw”ys^end^ve^hing?o the Michele HanSOIl 



crippled and die. Those who 
romanticise such births are. 
no better than Marie 
Antoinette playing at milk 
maids. 

What’s more, for the first- 
time pregnant women these 
classes can be misleading. 
They drew up their birth 
plans and box themselves 
into a strong commitment to 
use no drugs. They persuade 
themselves that drugs will se- 
riously damage their babies 


Women are not getting there, reports 
Geraldine Hackett 


Howto 


m 


a career 


and spoil this mystical 
experience. They tell their 


husbands not to allow anyone 
near them with anything un- 
natural. They have lain on 
the floor in their classes, 
panting and puffing their way 
through imaginary births, 
“controlling the pain” Which 
is all very well far as long as 


tfaepain remains imaginary. 
When labour starts mans 


When labour starts many 
are shocked. No one told 
them how much it would 
hurt and how useless all that 
huffing and puffing often is. 
They emerge from the deliv- 
ery room sheepish “failures” 
who have not “controlled the 


She is a marvellous talker, 


with a rarer gift far listening. 

But she. like her friend and 
ally, the French obstetrician, 
Michel Odent, does say some 
most extraordinary things. 
“Birth is ecstasy.” she says, 
beaming “That moment when 
the perineum is stretched to 
its utmost — that ring of fire 
as the baby is born, yes 
ecstasy!” She gestures 
graphically. “It is a sexual 
pleasure." 

What about pain? “Ah, but 
pain and pleasure are so very 
close,” she said. 

She has had five children, 
all born at home at a time 
when few were. She bad no 
particular theories about it 
then. “I didn't trust hospi- 
tals” she says. From that 
first instinct springs most of 
the rest of her ideas. Even 
when she was pregnant with 
twins she wouldnT go near 
the hospital. Sbe wailed until 
she was in labour, and rang 
the shocked local midwife at 
the last moment 

“My husband filmed my last 



pain”, have not stuck to their 
birth plans, may even have 
shouted for drugs. 

They have probably not ex- 
perienced the joys that Shei- 
la Kitzinger tails of l have 
met plenty of women who 
have - described .blissful 
births, in which they smiled 
through it all and watched 
the birth in wonder — but 
they had all had epidurals. 

But on some things all 
women would be agreed. The 
natural childbirth movement, 
and especially Sheila Kit- 
zinger, nave transformed the 
world of the maternity ward 
in the last 25 years. When she 
wrote her first childbirth 
book in 1962, women were 
subjected to many indigni- 
ties. But much of this nas 
been stopped. No more shav- 
ing, enemas, strapping of legs 
in stirrups, brutal matrons, 
taking babies away to 
isolated nurseries, or ban- 
ning of fathers: 98 percent of 
fathers now attend births. 
Increasingly, good hospitals 
tiy to make their routines 
more flexible, to allow 
women to move about and 
make more choices them- i 
selves. No doubt there is still 
a long way to go in some 
hospitals. 

Sheila Kitzinger’s most suc- 
cessful campaigns have been 
in getting the use of-episiolo- 
my drastically reduced. (She 
wrote three books on episiot- 
omy. proving conclusively 
that this cutting served little 
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discriminating against 

^Aif^unpttblished study 
financed by the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission records 
prejudice among managew. 
promotion structures that 
work against women and an 
industry that stubborn!! 
remains a man's world. 

In March last year, when 
the research was carried out. 
93 per cent of the staff keerv 
iug the trains running were 
men. Few trains are drown 


by women. Out of the -K5TO 
staff in driving grades, there 
are two women relief drivers 
and five drivers’ assistants. 
The only woman ever to make 

it to the qualified dnver 

grade was a man who had bm 
a sex change. . 

More women are being re- 
cruited as guards but there 
ate still only 59 women, com- 
pared with 9.908 men. At 
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management level women 
flare little better. There are 


ment scheme for management 
Mbs ha* an upper Itmrt of 38, 

Women who leave the rati* 
ways while their children are 
young low? their place uHito 
promotion line. Any weak, 
longer than the statutory 
maternity leave _ni«*J»s 
women have to start right 
back at the bottom. 

Manager* tended to efcpwhi 
the ab*rfiec «r women Rost 
certain jobs by ajyinii such 
jobs were heavy or dirty or ; 
required working hrars that 
would breach the factory 

ac y ui one of the dirtiest and 
heaviest .mbs *n BR is dow 
overwhelmingly l»y women 
working night sniffs - W 
1661 women employed as rath 
men t*ic* who arc ramage 

cleaners . 

The report says: ’ The work 
is heavy, dirty awl can be 
dangerous, ye! apparently 
despised by the very kind of 
men who believe women in- 
capable of heavy work- FH 
has obtained a dispensation 
from the rectory acts to 
employ women as carriage 
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two women in senior manage- 
ment and a total of 171 
management jobs, compared 
with 7B68 men. 

Women are mainly to be 
.found in clerical, secretarial 
and cleaning jobs. 

Researcher Diana Robbins 
of Goldsmiths’ College in 
London found evidence of 
direct discrimination — a 


cleaners. They work in larac 
unhealed sheds «r on the 
line. The women complained 
to Ms Bobbins of ri«l or inad- 
equate equipment and a 
pecking order that loli them 
verv much at the bottom. ■ 
One said "it's simply that 
thev treat u* like puss down 
here. It’s a funny place Yon 
can’t explain yuu should 
come down here " 

Male workers are demoted 
to carnage cleaning fur 
offences such as drunken 
driving. “Ai one depot, half 
the men cleaning carriage* 
were there fur discipitnary 
reasons.” savs the rciH*rt 
One cleaner dose nbe»I the 
work: “You have to climb up 
with heavy buckets of water 
you've got one in each 
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vacancy notice for a trainee 
driver asked staff for nomina- 
tions "from sons and 
brothers.” 


But . perhaps the greatest 
barrier women face is the 
attitudes of managers. Diana 
Robbins interviewed 30 man- 
agers and found that none 
thought all railway jobs were 
equally suitable for women. 

Her report says: “A surpris- 
ing number of BR managers 
were prepared to agree that 
prejudiced attitude* to 
women were part of BR 
tradition.” 


hand Anil if you're sweeping, 
vou have to climb tip dfld 
down all the lime Von ve got 
a trolley to help yuu on, but 
not off. A lot of the girls nave 
fallen between lhe trolley 
and the tram and hurl their 
legs. The roads are so uneven 
they all need doing up” 

The prospect* for increas- 
ing the number of women nr 
alt jobs on the railway* urc 
limited at a time when BR »* 
talking about cutting t-uwo 
•nbs over three years, ttuuuth 


purpose, beyond the shock 
and pain). She has written 
books too on induction, with 
such force and impact that 
the number of births being 
artificially induced has been 
reduced from 70 per cent in 
the 1970s to 27 per cent now, 
(still too high, she claims). 
These campaigns have been 
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One manager told her 
women as traction trainees 
(the promotion line to driver) 
were a “bloody nuisance" 
Another said he always made 
a point of finding out from 
women wbat their family 
circumstances were: “It’s just 


tremendously successful, and 
profoundly humane. But her 


Sheila Kitzinger: "Birth is ecstasy." (Picture by Slamn Arglesi 


the cut-hungry Health Minis- 
ter will take the natural 
biilhers at their word, and 
start closing the maternity 
hospitals down altogether 
and sending women home.) 

But birth to Sheila 
Kitzinger is in itself an 
experience of such over- 
riding importance that read- 
ing her books must leave 
most women wondering what 
they are missing. 

“A life-enhancing personal 
experience in which they can 
get in touch with their own 
feelings and give glad expres- 
sion to the energy sweeping 


founder Prunella Brianee 
says in her Childbirth with 
Confidence (1982): “Expec- 
tant mothers should realise 


how important it is to learn to 
accomplish the birth of a 
baby. One cannot expect any 


through their bodies.” she 
writes in her latest book “A 


woman who is enjoying her 
labour swings into the 
rhythms of contractions as if 
her birth-giving were a 
powerful dance.” 

Natural childbirth can 
become a new ritual, a new 
dogma. This is what NCT 


theory to work if one dis- 
obeys the rules," 

The NCT now tutors 20,000 
expectant mothers a year — 
and thousands more go to 
classes influenced by NCT 
techniques. The classes do a 
splendid job in laying to rest 
unfounded terrors, giving 
sensible medical facts to the 
fearfol and the ignorant 
Sheila Kitzinger comes 
ftom a somewhat different 
school from Prunella Brianee 
though they both work under 
the same umbrella. The NCT 
preaches exercise and 
breathing, while Kitzinger 
advocates a wilder, back-to- 
nature spontaneity. Yet the 
theory behind the techniques 
is much the same; Mother 


Nature knows best except in 
a few dire emergencies. 
Leave it to her. whatever 
wonders modern science may 
dream up. 

Ail these thousands of 
women are being taught to re- 
gard intervention, and drugs 
in particular, as the malevo- 
lent inventions of evil (male) 
obstetricians. They are taught 
that Nature is best The 
history of mankind has been 
one long struggle against the 
violence Nature does to us, 
but in certain situations we 
are invited to sentimentalise 
it' “foil of natural goodness" 


on the packet helps to sell it 
The image of the healthy “na- 
tural” peasant woman squat- 
ting behind the bush joyuiUy 
giving birth like shelling peas 
is hardly the truth — ask any 
Third World gynaecologist If 
she's back in the fields hours 
later, that’s what subsistence 
living forces on her, and 
many women and babies are 


attacks on epidurals and 
pethidine are another matter 
— and may not be so popular 
with many women. } - 
Of course we all write sub- 
jectively on this subject, 
according to our own experi- 
ences. I have had three 
“natural” births, the last one 
against mv wishes, and I 
wouldn't advise it Sheila Kit- 
zinger has had five ecstatic 
natural births — so of course, 
sbe assumes everyone can. 
The trouble with people who 
promote various forms of 
childbirth, is that they tend 
to substitute one dogma for 
another. Women's right to 
choose, proclaim the natural 
birtbers — but in the end 
they preach only a freedom to 
choose the methods they 
preach. There is a danger 
that hospitals that call them- 
selves progressive, will offer 
only what the progressives 
preach — and the relief of 
pain will not be made avail- 
able to those weak-willed, 
utterly feckless women who 
want it 


because we want people to 
come to work," he said. 

Such views weren't con- 
fined to managers. An official 
of the British Transport Offi- 
cers Guild, the union which 
represents management 


represents management 
grades, said: “The job's gut to 
be done, not half done. That's 


the key issue. To be a little 
facetious, we can’t get to the 
situation where the train is 
standing out there because 
the station supervisor's feed- 
ing the baby.’ 

Within BR the ideal ofthe 
railway family still lingers, 
albeit tempered in recent 
years by drastic reductions in 
staff levels. The basic struc- 
ture for blue-collar workers 
is one of recruiting staff 
young into the lowest grades 
and promoting in line with 
length of service. The senior- 
ity principle is still strong 
and favoured by the trade 
unions. 

The age limits are likely to 
discriminate indirectly 
against women. BR won’t 
train anyone aged over 23 to 
be a driver (or anyone less 
. than 5 feet 4 inches tail). Pro- 
gress to driver is strictly de- 
pendent on the seniority 
queue. The graduate recruit- 
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about 10.060 staff a year ff 
because of natural wastage 

The report recommends the 
setting up of an equal oppor- 
tunities unit that has real 
power and status. The final 
ehauler savs: “indications or 
prejudice, of harassment, of 
unfair treatment, of con 
scious and unconscious acts 
of injustice, or illegal di*- 
crimination — both direr! 
and indirect — appear 
throughout the report. Action 
is needed now." 

A legal commentary, pre- 
pared as a appendix to the 
report, suggests BR is vulner- 
able to legal action for direct 
and indirect discrimination 
because of its current 
practices. 

The study project was 
agreed between RR and lhe 


City University and the KOO 
approached far Rinding It 
was not carried out under the 
EOC's formal powers of 
investigation. 

A spokesman tor BR's 
industrial relalmns depart- 
ment said BK would an on 
the report's recommenda- 
tions. He could not comment 
on its contents as the report 
had been intended to he 
confidential. 
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Alex Hamilton on the 
latest paperbacks 

Such 

good 

friends 


Godfrey : A Special time 
Beu..* inhered by Jill Bennett 
*» and Suzanne Goodwin (1983, 
Coronet £1.95}. An account o£ 
the •• passionate friendship ” 
between kinetic actress Jill 
Bennett, newly out of RADA 
and the great figure and 
matinee idol of the pre-war 
stage, Godfrey Tearle. Tactfully 
ana movingly remembered 
as a parfit gentil knight of 
great chivalry and a source 
of theatrical advice dating hack 
to Irving’s time, Tearle is 
somehow never quite realised 
as a person of flesh and 
blood, except in the lasting 
impression his warmth and 
consideration made on his 
young sweetheart There 
were some 45 years between 
them ; the connection 
provoked concern as well as 
neurotic hostility, but she 
* convinces you that the way they 
spent the four years together 
until his death was the only 
possible one. 

The Penguin Poetry 
library : Selections from the 
English poets, modest in 
scope — rather fuller than 
samplers, very much less 
than Englit companions — 
these small-format editions 
originally came out individually 
in the forties and fifties, 
acquired short Introductions in 
1971, and now reappear with 
a uniform exterior that belies 
the inconsistencies of style 
and approach within. Now more 
than 10 times their nominal 
cost then, they have been kept 
as they were, with variations 
} of page headings and type size, 
and shedding only their 
bibliographies. There are no 
notes nor critical apparatus 
(as in the Penguin English 
Library), and it is 
presumably purely an accident 
of history that Byron and 
Dryden (£2.50 each) are more 
ample in scope than Arnold, 
Coleridge, Herbert, Keats, 

Pope, Shelley, Tennyson and 
Wordsworth (£1.95 each). 

The Autobiography of 
Arthur Ransome, edited and 
introduced by Rupert Hart- 
Davis (1976, Century £44)5) ; 
and The Life of Arthur 
Ransome by Hugh Brogan 
(1984, Hami&h Hamilton 
£4.95). A complementary pair: 

. Ransome takes the story of 
> his life up to 1932 (leaving, at 
his death, Hart-Dams to 
bring order to eccentrically; 
arranged preliminary 
work), while ‘Brogan, gracefully 
using this material, moves 
on through the troubles and 
unexpected triumphs of this 
strangely awkward, childlike ; 
man. 1 

Conversations with 
Klemperer edited by Peter 
Heywortfa (1973, Voter 
£4.95). Heyworth published the 
first volume of his massive 
life of the great German 
conductor and composer in 
1983, and these conversations, 
based on two separate 
Interviews, are the first whiff 
of the project Otto 
Klemperer was apparently a 
difficult man to interview. 

You wouM not guess 
this, though, from the 
V’ skilful articulation of a story 
that ranges through the 
opening of a career 
sponsored by Mahler, tile pre- 
Hitler days, interpretations of 
Strauss, Stravinsky -etc., to 
America and later London 
and the triumphs with the 
Philharmonic 

Outrageous Acts and 
Everyday Rebellions by Gloria 
Steinem (1983, Flamingo . 

£2.95) is a collection of articles 
from over 20 years of 
Stein em’s life as a journalist, 
though the majority are 
fairly recent. She has become 
— and, from this evidence, 
deservedly so — a major figure 
in the American women’s 
movement. Thought the world 
she portrays in these pieces, • 
social, political and intellectual, 
,‘tis intimately American, 
such are her power, perception 
and humanity that she 
achieves through them 
arguments of wider 
application. 


A mecca to work His mysteries 


THE LYCEUM WHERE Henry Irvine 
played himself into histoiy for the last three 
Victorian decades and Shaw’s St Joan Dia- 


ghi lev’s Russian . Ballet, and Beedram’s Rus- 
sian opera season, showed off the place's 
accommodating spirit is a theatre again. 

After 46 years of being otherwise engaged 
this cavernous auditorium is being filled for 
the next three months with the remarkable 
sights and sounds of Bill Bryden at work: 
his National Theatre promenade production 
of the Mysteries, the medieval cycle of plays 
stretching from the Creation to Judgement 
Day itself have transferred from the 
Cottesloe while that theatre is temporarily 
closed. In August the Lyceum presumably * 
resumes its function as rock venue and all- 
propose ballroom. 

This will be another tragic episode in the 
Lyceum’s history of lost opportunities.' For 
not only do the Mysteries work here — as 
performed in the playing area of a stage 
which was extended 49 years ago to the - 
back of the stalls *— but they reveal the po- 
tential of a gorgeous, florid theatre, unique 
in London. The GLC recently had a golden 
opportunity to re-acqulre the theatre from 
Mecca but lost their nerve and refused the 
chance. 

The Lyceum, with its ornate figurings of 
maroon and gold, is a murky vastness, look- 
ing unlovely with the scaffolded tiers of 
seats built into the rear of the stalls and 


Nicholas de Jongh joins the promenaders at the 
Lyceum — a worthy setting for the mystery plays 


into ‘the dress circle spe cifically for this 
production, but it provides an arena ar- 
ranged for Bryden’s vision of the Mysteries. 
His production, first seen eight years ago, 
recognises that the Mysteries are worlds 
away from our own understanding of 
theatre. They were a Middle Ages product 
and. In. Glynne Wickham’s words, were both 
community games and total theatre — 
music, song, dance, spectacle, and ritual as 
well as the spoken word. 

Bryden's production in three parts which 
we saw on a long day’s Saturday in six 
hours playing time (with intervals), at- 
tempts to recreate that ancient communal 
sense of participation and enjoyment a sec- 
tion of the audience in the promenade play- 
ing area standing or sitting on the floor are 
literally engulfed in the vigorous rush of ac- 
tion — Christ in . procession carrying his 
huge cross to Calvary, or Adam and Eve 
slowly emerging from the sands of creation. . 

The Lyceum with a battery of braziers 
apparently made from dustbins, lanterns, 
and lamps hung above the playing area and 
smokey light below, offers space which the 
Cottesloe couldn’t : the .. Angel Gabriel 


speaks from the upper circle and the stage is 
blotted out by drapes until they part to 
reveal an incredible vision of Judgement 
Day. 

There’s no complete view from the 
tadium seats where I sat and I missed 
Mazy's delivery of Jesus, but then the prora- 
enaus audience has trouble is seeing every- 
thing as well. It doesn't matter too much. 
Whac comes across powerfully is Bryden’s 
insistence on the Mysteries as a play devised 
and enjoyed by a distinct community. 

So Brian Glover's God first appears 
majetically rising on a hydraulically lifted 
platform and reappears later, down to earth 
in flat cap and braces. Jesus is seen not only 
in conventional robes but also transfigured 
in black suit and shirt 
. The besetting weakness is, as Michael 
Billington reported in his otherwise enthusi- 
astic review in January, a failure to 
suggest the concepts of damnation and hell 
or even of wickedness in terms to which a 
modern audience can respond. Barry Foster's 
Lucifer and Barrie Rutter’s Pontius Pilate (a 
spiv with briiriantined hair) are just a knock- 
about turn of chronic rant and bluster. Yet 


there is a notion of hell as some giant 
disposal unit Doomsday itself is quite stun- 
ningly evoked by a sort of big dipper, a Fer- 
ris wheel, in whose revolving spokes and 
wires human beings rise in the futile and 
eternal attempt to break free. 

And in its fusion of the timeless and the 
modern Bryden manages to convey the cy- 
cle's sense of religious awe and delight. The 
show is shot through with visual invention 
— its centrepiece the Crucifixion of Jesus 
by bored loquacious workmen is horrifying 
in its detailed literalness. And from the first 
sight of Adam to the late slimpsc of Jesus 
ascending to the heavens on a platform, 
with billowing white folds unfurled like a 
parachute to signal the moment of dancing 
celebration, Bryden's production is illumi- 
nated by surprise. 

Carl Johnson's magnificent Jesus manages 
to convey the gamut of great emotions, 
which is more than can be said for Brian 
Glover's bawling God, but otherwise the 
cast, and particularly Stephen Petcher im- 
pressive in his transition from an anguished 
Isaac to an impassioned disciple, abounds in 
happiness. The endless alliterative drone of 
Tony Harrison's textual adaptation leaves me 
cold but the Home Service’s music from folk 
to rock and back again to Salvation Army 
sound contributes to the production's success 
in reclaiming lost drama. 


Tom Sutcliffe sees Samson and Dalila 
revived at Covent Garden 

Samson tamed 


SAINT-SAENS’s opera is 
nothing more than an Old 
Testament story fleshed out 
with respectably dispassion- 
ate music and a tame orgy 
ballet in the last act. If you 
want drama and character 
development tangibly ex- 
pressed. you need Handel’s 
oratorio treatment 

It’s hard at Covent Garden 
to feel that the world hangs 
on Dalila’s seduction of the 
Israelite hero, and perhaps 
it’s unfair to expect much 
engagement from the stars. 
Yet Jon Vickers, who created 
the role in this thoroughly 
conventional Elijah 

Moshinsky production, de- 
signed (with copious Aborigi- 
nal reference) by . Sidney 
Nolan, brought his usual 
manic passion to the work 
and made it feel serious in 
his way. 

For this revival there are 
new stars, and the piece 
seems more of a pious musi- 
cal exercise- Flacido Do- 
mingo, in heroic mini-skirt 
and high boots rather than 
the prophet’s robe worn by 
Vickers, produces a wonder- 
fully satisfying flow of that 
well-centrea, burnished dark 
tone that is his hallmark. 

Never an unmusical phrase, 
but rarely either any chang- 
ing perspective or increase 
in intensity or sense of he- 
roic risk. Music, rather than 
perceptions about the charac- 


RFH /BARBICAN 
Edward Greenfield 


Dallas SO 

IN ITS visit for the current 
American Festival the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra has had 
the luxury of appearing in 
both of London’s principal 
concert halls on successive 
nights, the Festival Hall on 
Friday, the Barbican oil Sat- 
urday. To my surprise the 
players — on both occasions 
under their music director, 
Eduardo Mata, in similarly, 
exotic programmes — 
sounded distinctly more at 
home in the new hall. 

It was there in the Barbi- 
can — where initial acoustic 
disappointments have tended 
to recede with familiarity. 
— that one recognised most 
clearly the firm, warm quali- 
ties that Mata and the Dallas 
Symphony hav been convey- 
ing in a series of impressive 
records for RCA. I can only 
assume that their own hall 
back in Dallas is closer to 
our new one. for all its 
failings. 

The test was the more 
severe, when the' culminating 


ter and dramatic meaning, 
rules Domingo’s performance. 
There's a lot of “ acting " 
with the hands, gestures of 
exultation, but a strange ab- 
sence of magnetism in the 
star’s response to his 
seductress. 

Agnes’ Baltsa is a singer 
ideal for recording too, 
though . in the role of 
Carmen she seems committed 
and theatrically thrilling. As 
D alila the predominant im- 
pression is the absence of 
any voluptuous quality in 
that ideally placed, firm, 
hard voice with its exciting 
use of the chest register. 
'And such contact with Do- 
’ mingo as she manages seems 
scarcely sufficient to make 
him hers. As Carmen Baltsa 
commanded an impressive 
sexual lure, as Dalila she 
seems merely assertive. 

Colin Davis is certainly 
adept with French music, 
understanding the weight in 
the characteristic melodic 
material, but it was a pity 
he did not get more accuracy 
and despatch from the or- 
chestra. The chorus, how- 
ever, was in marvellous form 
— sounding rejuvenated, 
fuller and more exciting 
than they have in years. Jon- 
athan Summers as the High 
Priest also brought much , 
relish and scorn to his role. 
!A good revival, if you could 
believe in the pair at the 
centre of the narrative. 


work of the Barbican concert 
was the very piece. Mahler’s 
First Symphony, with which 
Claudio Abbado and the ISO 
inaugurated the Mahler- Vi- 
enna Festival a couple of 
-months back in this very 
hall. 

Mata’s Dallas performance 
brought playing not quite so 
sharply analytical as 
Abbado’s but the sound was 
rounder and not abrasive 
even in powerful fortissimos. 

It was partly that Mata’s 
view of the symphony was 
more relaxed than Abbado’s 
often with speeds slower 
than usual, and finely 
pointed rhythmically. It was 
good to hear players from a 
city that symbolises high- 
powered modern America in- 
dulging in such smoochily 
Viennese manners in the 
Laeudler trio of the second 
movement 

It would have been even 
better had we lad a chance 
to bear the orchestra in any- 
thing but showpieces and 
sweetmeats. At the Festival 
HaU quite the best playing 
came in the encore. Berlioz’s 
Roman Carnival Overture, 
for earlier Britten's Young 
Person’s Guide and Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra had 
sounded rather on their best 
behaviour despite excellent . 
detail and some outstanding , 
wind and brass solos- 
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WITH THESE BANDS: Plaeido Domingo and Agnes Baltsa 
at Covent Garden- Picture by Douglas Jeffery 


The brass was in full glory 
in the first work at the Bar- 
bican, the Concerto for Brass 
. Choir and Orchestra, 
specially written for Dallas 
by Beniamin Lees, strong, 
colourful and dramatic, often 
in a Coplandish way with an 
unashamed reliance on the 
old oatinato device. 


SADLER'S WELLS 
Mary Clarke 

Merce 

Cunningham 

THE FIRST three pro- 
grammes given at Sadlers 
Wells by the Merce Cunning- 
ham company demonstrate 
not only the extraordinarily 
high and consistent standard 
of dancing hut also the amaz- 
ing range of Cunningham’s 
choreography. 

Constant to all the pieces 
are the dance vocabulary of 
Cunningham’s invention, 
using so wonderfully the 
classical disciplines which his 
dancers also embrace, and 
the scores and designs which 
so magically enhance the 
dancing. Working from a 
totally different approach, 


Cunningham achieves a fu- 
sion of the arts which Dia- 
ghilev would have admired 
and, although music and de- 
sign may not shape the com- 
position of a dance, they do 
contribute, as Dale Harris 
.has noted, to the theatrical 
and sometimes emotional im- 
pact of the dances. 

Dance is made lambent in 
Inlets 2 (John Cage), vibrant 
Sn Doubles (Kosugi), comic 
in Roadnumers (Yasunao) 
Tone with Cage and Kosugi 
reciting). All three works 
are lit and designed with 
ravishing simplicity by Mark 
Lancaster. 

Phrases, made In 1984, is a 
cheerful company work to a 
score by David Tudor which 
has a set — the customary 
clear backcloth, with minimal 
decoration — and lighting by 
William Anastasi and cos- 
tumes by Dave Bradshaw. 

Very different, different 
indeed from any other Cun- 
ningham dance, is Quartet, 
disturbing and moving, sad 
yet with the peace of accep- 
tance. It is for ’four dancers 
and Cunningham himself. 

. The music is David Tudor's 
Sextet for Seven 

Cunningham is the dimly 
seen watcher, Immobile for 
much of the time, balancing 
in an off centre position at 
■the back of tbe stage. He 
observes the three girls and 
one man as: they dance and 


Mick Brown on Ricky Scaggs's 
county revival at the Dominion 

Nashville saviour 




THE RISE of Ricky Scaggs, 
his growing reputation as the 
sharpest young gun of coun- 
try music in years and his 
conquest of the Nashville 
establishment, is rooted in 
an intriguing mixture of nos- 
talgia. born-again repen tence 
and a renewed interest in 
the sanctity, of musical 
purism. 

The growing popularity 
and sophistication of country 
music over the past decade 
has effectively worked 
against it. diluting its es- 
sence in bogus sentiment 

Ricky Scaggs arrived in 
Nashville fired up tike a pas- 
tor out to mend an errant 
congregation’s way and 
restore them to the paths of 
righteousness. A musical 
prodigy from Kentucky — 
now the youngest member of 
the Grand 01’ Opryj— Scaggs's 
music pays homage to the 
pure blue grass of Bill Mon- 
roe and Flatt and Scruggs, 
the honky-tonk country of 
the likes of George Jones. It 
remembers country before it 
got slick and citified, when 
it reflected moral certainties 
and values — both musical 
end spiritual — that were hon- 
est and incorruptible. 

Musicians like Gram Par- 
sons and the Flying Burrito 
Brothers adopted a similar 
musical approach In the 
early Seventies but they 
were coming from rock, 1 hip- 
pies ’ that Nashville largely 
ignored. Scaggs’ background 


sometimes seek refuge 
I together as they crouch close 
upon the ground. Cunning- 
ham ' watches them, wills 
their movement and at mo- 
ments tries to force his own 
body to emulate the youthful 
vigour of theirs. 

There are flickers of rage 
and frustration when bis 
body cannot respond but 
stronger than regret is the 
life-giving force he can im- 
part to them. Quartet, per- 
haps because of the stormy 
nature of the music, seemed 
to me to be Cunningham's 
Tempest and I saw Cunning- 
ham himself as Frospero. 
He’d reject anything so liter- 
ary. But it made me cry. 

DARTINGTON 
Allen Saddler 

Jamaica Inn 

LIFE is wild and rough on 
Bodmin Moor. Organised 
wrecking and smuggling are 
the local occupations in 1810, 
the time of Daphne du Man- 
ner's Jamaica Inn. Cruelty 
and mass murder for gain is 
practised by people who are 
seldom sober. Dead men tell 
no tales is a phrase on ev- 
erybody’s lips, along with a 
vast ragbag of cliches faith- i 


and his avowedly Baptist be 
Iiefs mark him of a different 
pedigree and Nashville has 
hailed him a saviour. 

Scaggs is not a songwriter, 
but a musician and arranger 
par excellence. His Seventies 
band is quite the most musi- 
cally accomplished country’ 
group rve ever heard, con- 
summate at blue grass, Texas 
swing and honky-tonk. 
Scaggs’ high lilting voice car- 
ries a melody sweetly 
enough, if lacking in the 
weathered personability and 
character of a Haggard, Wil- 
liams or Jones; but he has 
few peers as a guitar picker. 

The renditions of Albert 
Lee’s Country Boy and of 
the Flatt and Scruggs and 
Bill Monroe standards, 
notably Blue Moon of Ken- 
tucky, were as meticulously 
engineered as Swiss time- 
pieces, the trade-off between 
guitar, pedal steel, banjo, 
fiddle and piano reaching 
exhilarating heights. 

Mindful of his constitu- 
ency, Scaggs tends to labour 
the authenticity of his music, 
which can sometimes give 
his performance the air of a 
history lesson . 

But his patronage of con- 
temporary writers tike Pete 
Rowan shows that Scaggs is 
much more than a revivalist, 
and it will be a long time 
before one hears a country 
band to match this one for 
sheer swing and technical 
excellence. 


fully collected from the 
novel by Trevor Hedden for 
an adaptation for the Or- 
chard Theatre. 

The Orchard, billed as 
“ the South-west’s major 
touring company ” (with sub- 
sidy to match) has struck a 
bad patch. This piece of ripe 
Cornish malarkey hardly fits 
the stage, or even a theatre. 
Scenes on the moor and on 
the shore are all played out 
against the backdrop of the 
inside of Jamaica Inn. Little 
imagination or invention has 
been applied to this plodding 
production, which had the 
audience at Dartington's 
Barn Theatre nodding in 
their seats. The performance 
lasts for 2$ hours and seems 
twice as long. 


Hugh Hebert on the 
weekend’s television 

Falling 

heroes 

IT WAS a pretty wet week- 
end for heroes. Everton went 
down. Gerry Cawley went 
down. Chris Bonington, who 
grew old on the sloprs of 

Everest, turned into a 
human yo-vo when faced 
with a cruel lump of Lake- 
land rock called Footless 
Crow. And as for Wagner's 
Siegfried, well ho — and I 
quote — “ Undaunted by 
dragon or dwarf, first feels 
fear in the arms of 
Brunnhilde.” I hear he will 
go down too. sometime next 
Saturday night. 

This is all very comforting 
for those of us who never 
won a fixture after (he 
fourth form. As a lad who 
more often lmd to be forc- 
ibly dragged on to the pitch 
than sent off it, I feci no 
urge to sit in judgment on 
Kevin Moran, his tackle, or 
his lack of medal. But before 
leaving the Cup Final lu 
those who know about these 
things, it may be worth just 
a passing reference to the 
six hours of television 
coverage. 

If it was actually football 

S ou were interested in. the 
1BC won easily. I'm not 
talking here about the match 
but about the hours of sur- 
rounding material which in 
ITVs case was a ludicrous 
fairground amble that kept 
wandering off into Tarbuck's 
witless sideshows. 

Second, it may be that the 
effects or all instant replays 
are somehow coloured by the 
reason for turning back tune 
and tape. To my eye. only 
one, live shot gave the 
viewer a genuine chance to 
judge Moran's action — a 
long shot from high up and 
from almost behind Moran's 
back 

Gerry Cawlcv, In case you 
didn't see Once In A Life- 
time (Yorkshire), was the 
middleweight champion or 
Cornish wrestling who 
wanted to become a heavy- 
weight He put on a stone 
and a half of meat and eggs 
— at a dozen a day he koeps 
a whole coop of hens in por- 
manent labour — duly won 
his title and challenged the 
French holder for the inter- 
Celtic title in Brittany. 
Which, as already revealed, 
is where Cawley met his 
come uppance. 

His mother has two other 
wrestling sons, and on one 
memorable day ended taking 
all three to hospital. Still, 
compared with Wembley, 
this programme made sport 
look like fun. 

Which is more than you 
could say of Bonington fol- 
lowing Pete Livesey up his 
Lakeland Rock (C4), which 
made sport look like agony. 
Or possrbly more like Wag- 
ner. It was too painful to 
watch and too fascinating to 
switch off. 

The second part of Terror 
(C4) was an odd mixture, 
with some startling revela- 
tions. The extent, for in- 
stance. to which the Italian 
government seemed prepared 
tc* do secret deals with 
terrorist organisations like 
the PLO to keep Alitalia 
free of highjackers, while 
refusing to deal with the 
kidnappers of Aldo More. 
Yet the material provided by 
unnamed Soviet defectors 
about Russian encouragement 
of terrorism seemed to get 
us no further at all. And 
somehow, no one got around 
to mentioning CL4 activity, 
though there was Ray Cline, 
who used to work for it, tell- 
ing us all about the Russian 
effort Wonder why ? 
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NEW PRODUCT RESEARCHER 

Cranar Pubfcatfans. numbers of one of Euopa'c taudte a : 
trtfomwtai pubfcMng 

Mr Now Product Department, which dewlaps tootaJaaf. 
and other buonett MotmSan sar/ires from concept to 
finkhod product. 

■n* rewwttar win wo* as part of a teem tasponsfato for 

IdsntiMno the dunging infownstfon wqukwwns of tha 

buskmas community. iweneHna apedfic imitate far new 
Dutofcationa. tooling and vvortarifl ctoonty with author* and 
a wide apactrwn of ecMaoie. 

Whitt g legal or burin— mifts eAioation i » puftrrad. i 
strana intenet fa budnasa end a self atardng tempamnant 
art vial. Some experience of researc h wouM be a tfsdnct 
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with M CV to: - 

Mm VUa long, B— 

lfe>C T75 Kfafiatan Road, Miwf MaMan. tarty KT3 ZSS 


SUNDERLAND ARTISTS GROUP 

wishes to appoint as soon at possi b l e a . t • 

JOB-SHARE ADMINISTRATOR 

(2 part-tim e posts ) 

for three years as a result of Urban Programme / EBCfondlDg. 
Work includes devising arts training programmes and helping 
to mate oppormmSes ft>r the 12-etron* artists' group. ' . 
interest in the arts plus administrative skills desirable. Salary.-. 

BOO. Deadline ftr applications Jotw 14. ' 


BOLTON METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH 

INSTRUMENTAL 

TEACHING 
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ASSISTANT 

EDITOR 

An Assistant Editor is required to work on 
computer journals in Butterworths' expanding 
group of computer Journals, books, conferences, 
exhibitions and software 
■ The successful appflcantwill be required to 
assist with news writing and commissioning as 
iBqutredbytfto Editor, carry out sutMditartal 
duties, and liaise wttfi freelances as appropriate. 
Applicants should haw on appropriate degree 
and experience of pariodteaf publishing. 
Knowledge of the computer industry would be an 
advantage. 

Salary £9,755 p-a. (under review) plus £400 
reading aUowwiee and conditions Hi accordance 
wtth the NUJ/ Buttemorths agreement 
The port is based aX the Companys modern 
offices dose to Gufldtard Station. 35 minutes 
from Waterloo. For application forms please 
contact 

Fran Supple, 

BUTTERWOHTHS SCIENTIFIC LTD, 

P.O. Box63, 

Wssttxny Hotrn^ Bury Street, 

□ Guildford, Surrey GU25BH- 

Telephone; 0483 31281. 

□□ Butterworths 


TELEVISION TODAY 

needs a 

REPORTER 

who can write well and qoiekly, who likes tetevishm and watches 
a lot 

Write, giving foil details and day tone ’phone number, to: The 
Editor, Trieririm Today, 47 Bermondsey Street London jpn 3XT. 


THE ROYAL HIGHLAND 
AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 

— proprie to rs of Edinburgh’s principal Exhibition 
Centre and Scotland's largest, seeks 

A MARKETING EXECUTIVE 
OR CONSULTANT 

Applications are invited toMARKETtheSwaeiy's 
Exhibition Hall (6,000 sq. metres), MacRobert 

Pavilion (1,640 sq. metres), other premises (6,360 
sq. metres), li-mile Motor Racing Circuit, and 

110-acre landscaped showground with car parking for 

18,000 vehicles . . FOR . . exhibitions, concerts, 
product launches, sporting and other events. 
SALARY OR FEE BY NEGOTIATION 

Write with details including an outline marketing 
plan to the Chief Executive, 

R-HJLS.S-, P.O. Box 1, Ingiiston, 
Edinburgh EH28 SNF. 


Marketing Secretary 

Tha Dtrrei Mail Marketing Croup is an expanding and progressive 
section wttMn this major International charity. The Manager responsible 
needs an experienced shorthand secretary u give twin full support in his 
rale of marketing the Charity through advertising, direct matt legacies 
and our Adopf-e-Oianny covenant scheme. 

Salary £7,000 and season ticket loan v | ✓ 

° amA _ _ 
Please write wtm fvSCVto: 

Chris Glttlnga, Personnel Officer, — 

ttSM SiS.***"* Help the Aged 


START Living HERE! 

ASSISTANT HOME 
EDITOR 

Have you looked at Living recently? lfyouiiave,youH have noticed thal 
the Homo Section o( the magazine is expanding tasL To help cope until 
that expansion — end the exciting challenges tha go with rt — w are 
looking for an Assistant Home Etfrlor. The rtgm applicant will have dl 
least three years' experience In the home field and a proven writing and 
visual eMriy. She/he mil be expected 10 assist the Home Editor mm 
every aspect at the job (ram set design to schedule planning, ti you are 
brigtiL antabJe and have an excellent knowledge ol trends in the home 
field, apply in writing, enclosing lull cv. plus delaiis 
ol availability and present salary to. 
^utaHeWKare Home Editor 

gib H HEN Elm House 
HHIm Eton Street 
RBIHr London WCfXOBP 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT NEWS 

Technology Editor 

i required with knowledge ol the oHice equipment, information 
! technology and/or computing fields to work on long-established and 
successful title. 

! Commencing salary will be commensurate wtth age and experience 
and the usual company benefits can be expected. 

Apply in writing, to Mrs. Sylvia White, Personnel Manager, AGB 
Butene— Pubucations, Audit House, Retd Bid Hoed, E— t cote. 
Rllis8p> (Brides— HA4 fflLT. 
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on page 19 
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Promised reform 
lacks political 
rateable value 

Today, groaning inwardly, a han dful of senior 
““dusters sit down to examine' a jagged self-inflicted 
wound. They have strict instructions from the head 
’ i , , want $ the bleeding stopped for ever and 
at the double. She has, in feet, given her word that 
mere wont be a trace of blood or sign of a scar by 
me end of the year. Meanwhile, unhappily, there is 
gore all over the carpet 

Sometimes, before you get to the core of an 
infernally detailed subject, it is sensible to pause and 
n getting into it at all Why. specifi- 

cs has Mrs. Thatcher first landed her exhausted 
environment team and Cabinet with the urgent task 
of abolishing rates as we know them, and then of 
saying what will come after? The root answer, alas, 
lies m the Prime Minister’s hallowed propensity for 
graig off-the-cuff pledges that must then, somehow, 
be turned into reality. She had promised to do some- 
thing definite about the rates before the Tories won 
power in 1979. In the first term it was rate-capping 
and metropolitan county abolition. Now she is off 
again. It doesn't make much political sense. With the 
dock ticking towards the next election, any canny 
politician would do what cannier politicians have been 
doing for decades : disappearing into the undergrowth. 
But Mrs. Thatcher's stance and sacred words allow 
no such options. Ministers are therefore doomed today 
to begin a long patrol through the possibilities 
charted exhaustively in past reports (like the admir- 
able Layfield) and more recent green papers. But 
why ? There are plenty of bad things to be said about 
rates. They raise hackles. Only 13 million people pay 
them in full And there is much perceived unfeirness. 
Why should one old lady living alone pay as much as 
the house next door with four earners ? 

Yet for every grumble there is also something to 
be said for rates. They are cheap and efficient to 
collect The little old lady is consuming more of the ! 
housing stock than she needs ; and one day the home 
next door will split up, buy houses of their own and 
pay rates. Of course it is desirable that local democ- 
racy blossoms, but there's absolutely no guarantee' 
that any of the predicted reforms will make it better. 
And, above all, you have to set the political context 

One reason why rates are so unpopular is. that' 
Mrs Thatcher has devoted so many of her waking . 
hours to denouncing them. There is cause and effect- 
here. Another reason is the Conservative Treasury's 
bizarrely contradictory policy of hacking great slices 
from existing rate support grants ; first identifying an 
unpopular tax and then deliberately making it more 
unpopular. But the biggest hole in the argument 
emerges when you set what has been achieved oyer 
the last six years against the proposed agenda for the 
next six months. Zf you replace rates' by a more 
broadly based tax — a local income -tax (the Layfield - 
route) or a modified poll tax (the current. fevourite) — ■ 
you seek efficiency by accountability ; you endeavour 
to create a system of local government finance which 
commends support because it is what people have 
voted for. and will vote against if they dislike' the 
way their money is being spent In short logically 
and explicitly, the purpose of reforming rates , is to 
hand power back to load electors. But wait a minute. 
So fro* the Government has proceeded exactly 
contrarywise, stripping away local power, setting arbi- 
trary spending limits, handing control back to White- 
hall or unelected boards. Real reform of local govern- 
ment finance must be centralising: But we have had 
six years of centralisation. What happens next in the 
old language of politics, may thus be called a U-turn. 
More benevolently perhaps, it looks like the -desperate 
thrashing of a government which doesn’t know what 
to do, and wouldn't have started from here if only 
the lady had kept her mouth shut 

Sober attitude to 
Russian drinking 

Look up the word “ teetotal ” in an English- 
Russian dictionary and you are likely to find a 
tongue-twisting drcumlocution for a concept which 
may be as alien to the language as to the vast 
majority of those who speak it In ours we found 
(approximately transliterated) prinadlezhashchi k 
soshchestvu. trezvosti, which, we are advised by those 
who ought to know, means something like “inclined 
towards an existence of sobriety.” This may help to 
explain why there does not appear to be much of it 
about in the Soviet Union and why, in turn, the new 
regime under Mr Gorbachev has decided to try to 
tackle Russia's mammoth drinking problem. Before we 
consider this crippling social phenomenon, it is only 
fair to point out that we in the West have no ground 
for smugness in this area. Nearly all western coun- 
tries have problems arising from alcoholism and ex- 
cessive consumption, and to these we most add drug 
addiction from which the Russians do not seem to 
suffer in anything like the same degree. 

We can also set aside all the weary cliches about 
the tedium of the Soviet system, the climate, the lack 
of amusements and consumer goods and the pressure 
to conform or else. The existence of severe alcohol 
crises in such disparate places as Scandinavia and 
France, where there are few such problems, suggest® 
these factors are marginal. Those who have been to 
Russia may observe that it is not the amount that is 
drunk but rather what is drunk and how it is 
consumed that bring us closer to defining the 
problem. 

In Russia one does not have a drink; one opens a 
bottle. Once it is open it seems a matter of honour, of 
domestic tidiness and/or machismo to empty it. It 
usually contains vodka ( which treacherously means 
“little water") or some other spirit and the purpose 
of the exercise seems to be to attain oblivion as 
quickly as possible. Anyone who has experienced 
Russian hospitality, a manifestation without parallel 
in human affairs, will recall, probably with regret, the 
endless toasts — and that it is bad manners not to 
drain the glass of vodka each time one is called upon 
to drink to undying friendship between our peoples, 
or peace, or the prosperity of the local farming 
cooperative. The Russians are binge drinkers par 
excellence; they do it with spirits and too many of 
them tend to join their binges together until the 
roubles run out 

i Mr Gorbachev is wise not to tackle the problem 
by rationing, pushing up the price or prohibition, all 
of which have been tried in Russia before, to the 
abiding benefit of samogon ( moonshine ) producers of 
bathtub vodka who ensure that the cure is worse 
than the disease. There is no quick and easy solu- 
tion ’ and if there were and it was applied with effect, 
there would be a very large hole in the treasury of a 
state which not only reaps vast tax harvests from a 
social problem which is centuries old. but also makes 
and sells the stuff. The ill-starred attempt to get the 
«mie back into the vodka bottle could leave Mr 
Gorbachev looking like a Marxist-Leninist Canute, 
hSnless against the relentlessly rising tide of little 
water But we may wish him luck, even if it seems 
iiphi v inappropriate to drink to his success, 
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A class-war approach the SDP can do without 


Sir.— It -.would be unfortu- 
nate if my former parliamen- 
tary colleague * Neville 
Sandelson '{Letters, May 16) ■ 
was thought. to . bo speaking 
for anyone liit •. himself In 
his extraordinary outburst on 
■behalf of thoSe Labour coun- 
cillors who prefer to main- 
tain Tory rule' in the shires 
rather than work with the 
Alliance . .for : -good - • local 
government. 

He suggests that such ar- 
rangements would be viewed 
with distaste by the elector- 
ate. The evidence is to the 
contrary. There is every 
reason to believe that most 
ordinary' people are heartily 
sick of the politics of hate, 
customarily the prerogative 
of the far Left and far 
Right 

Sadly, Mr Sandelson joins 
them, with others like Neil 
Kinnock who also proclaims 
that never the twain shall 
meet — albeit for expedi- 
ency in his case. It is ironic 
that Mr Sandelson's . letter 
appeared on the very day 
that an opinion poll .showed 


the Alliance occupying the 
middle ground more . firmly 
than ever. ..... • . • 

Coalitions and pacts are 
part of the democratic pro- 
cess the ■ world over. Of 
course Social Democrats 
want no truck with the loony 
Left. If though, Mr 
Sandelson spoke with -equal 
condemnation about cohabita- 
tion with the Tories, his an 
gument might carry some 
conviction. 

Has he forgotten four mil- 
lion unemployed ? His class- 
war politics are remarkably 
one-sided. As it is, his ap- 
proach should be seen as 
just one more sorry version 
of the bitter, impractical, ho- 
lier-than-thou extremist ap- 
proach which drove so' many 
of us from the Labour Party. 

We can do without it in 
the SDP. 

John Grant. 

Bromley, 

Kent. 

Sir, — As one of those rare 
breeds in the SDP nowadays 
who still considers many of 


his values and: aspirations to. 
b.e -basically sodalistl write 
to take issue with "Neville - 
Sandelson’s unsubstantiated . 
claim that the H SDP is .'by 
Its very nature and compo- 
sition an antisocialist party." ; 

No- matter how we seek to 
relate modern social democ- 
racy to "one nation" Tory- 
ism, its historical roots are 
deeply embedded In the 
socialist tradition and are 
alien to all forms of conser- 
vatism — wet and dry. 

I fully understand and 
share Neville Sandelson's dis- 
dain for the present Labour 
Party. Some of us had the 
good sense never to join it. 
in the first place. The La- 
bour Party -has consistently 
patronised the working 
classes and its very existence 
is parasitically dependent on 
the maintenance of Class 
divisions. 

But Mr Sandelson does a 
disservice to other forms of 
socialist traditions by equat- 
ing all socialism, with fee La- 
bour Party form. Many of us 
in the SDP, while not wish- 


, ing to make socialism the 
standard philosophy in the 
party; -'would seek to -argue 
that we should "emulate the 
radical socialist approaches of 
European social democrats 
such as Sweden. ' 

' There a firm commitment, 
to welfare provision exists 
alongside a low rate of infla- 
tion;, there experiments in 
workers' ownership are being 
created without badly, affect- 


ing employment. 
■So Mr 1 


Sandelson please, 
please, please " don't throw 
our baby out with your bate 
water,— Yours faithfully, 
Brian Stone. 

51 Oak Grove, 

London NW 2. 

Sir,— If, as .Neville 
Sandelson asserts, "the SDP 
is by its very nature .and 

composition an antisocialist 

party" and if.. as .one would 
reasonably assume, a demo- 
cratic party has a funda- 
mental duty not to mislead 
the electorate, it is evidently 
time for it to find a new 
name. 


The; deals- with the S. . - 
As for; the D, apart from . 
■ the above, we will- judge that 
Jby its willingness to -reflect 
the anti-Thatcher majority at - 
the next . election and* "Fife, 
its partners in .tire'- Affiance, 
be - the catalyst 1 : around 
which a government could he. 

' formed ’* ■ - (David- " . Steel' 
Guardian; March 16); 

4 IE there is no" evidence'. of 
the D either, . there -Will a* 
"suredly no longer be if. ‘ — 
Yours faithfully, • . . 
Graham? O'Reilly. " 

62 Clementina Road. ." 
London E 10. : . ' 

Sir,— Martin ‘ Linton and 
Ian Attken refer (May llj-to 
the 1929 Brecon and Radnor 
result as being, ‘‘ the most 
cliff-hanging result " in elec- 
toral history" when the 
three main . pasties each won 
33 per-cent of fee vote: La-' 
hour 33.7 per cent. Conserva- 
tive 33.3 per cent and Lib- 
eral- 33.0 per cent 
Surely -this distinction be- 
longs to the 1945 Caithness 
ierland result when. 


the voting was. Conservative 
5,564 (33.5 per cent). Labour 
* 5.558 ■ (33.4 per cent) - and 
Liberal , 5,503 (33.1 per. 

cent> ? —Yourr sincerely, 

. (Lord). PonSonbJ . ,of 
Sholbrede. ; . J ; . 

House -of Lords.- '_"/■■ 

Sir.-— The claim (Guard-. 
Ian, May- jCj) feat -Bristol is 
“ controlled by. a Labour-Lib- 
eral coalition h is simply not 
true. Longstanding Labour 
■control in: -Bristol was suc- 
ceeded during 1983*84 by mi- 
nority "Conservative - admiiHS- 
tration with., an"- overall 
majority ' on each council 
committee. Since June 2984 
there, has been minority La- 
bour : control with no overall 
majority on committees; The 
(tistiirotion is important, - 
■- Each party has ploughed. 
Its own independent furrow, 
and the one .attempt to ar- 
range - a coalition, - between 
Conservatives and Liberals, 
collapsed in ruins cm May 14. 
— Yours sincerely, 

■ George Mieklewright 
Bristol Labour Group. 


A chaotic traffic jam that is 
bemusing our. magistrates 


Tipping the balance back towards coal 



Sir,— The news that the. 
Magistrates* Association is 
once again, advising its mem- 
bers- on a scale "of fines em- 
phasises the : chaos of the 
' roa'd" traffic penalty system. . 

Many penalties have shot 
up to £2,000. Failing to stop 
after an accident now has .a 
" maximum - penalty of £1.000 
compared, with'., the -prefri- 
' onsiy recommended - .£125. 
And -fee maximum for, speed- 
| ing: Is £200 .compared. with £2 
; a mile ■ lit the ‘ association's"' 
circular. " . 

The - Magistrates Courts 
.’Act 1980; fee -Criminal Jus 
ttices .Acts Of 1977 nnd -1982, 
the’ Transport. Acts of 1980 
. and 19S2. the Road. Traffic 
. Acts of 1972 .and. 1974." and 
sundry orders " have all .had a " 
.go at fixing penalties : I am, 

‘ cynically * convinced" , Vfeaf. 
much of the drafting" is done 
by different departments 
which are not .-on speaking 
.terms. with one another. On, 


yes! There’s also the Road 
Traffic Act, 1984, cite of those 
quaintly . described " 1 consoli- 
dation Acts which never 
consolidate. ~ 

As a result of this prolif- 
eration, a "number ofmagfo- 
, terial benches — and their 
hapless clerks:— are - quite 
bemused. • 

. ■ The fixed-penalty system 
.for Scotland is now in force 
and, after much prodding of 
the Department of Transport, - 
I learned that it is to come 
into force -in England, and 
Wales in 1986. Blit *we are 
told feat fee - r^coinmerida- 
‘ tions are not intended to act 
.as a tariff. I would "find this 
much easier to .accept If 
some realism was- used to 
clarify the question - : qf mpri«- 
mum. fines,' which are hardly " 
ever - ’ impote&'-^Y&urs 

faithfully. 

W. F. Shepherd •" . ■' ' 

4- Asher Reeds,- - - • : 

Langton .Green, Kent. . : . 


Sir,r— I would not like 
readers of your generally 
sympathetic Leader (May 16) 
on the Coalfield Communi- 
ties Campaign to get the 
idea feat, we are not desper- 
ately. concerned . about pit" 

closures. 

I had Ho sooner returned, 
•to" Barnsley . from the : . 
national launch of fee . Cam- 
paign In . London than I was 
• confronted - with fee - news 
that the local Darfleld " Main 
- colliery* -which none of our 
tomtigations had suspected 
to_ be remotely, at risk, was 
. to riiui down. -Another- name 
tt) add to fet. grim-- roll call 
-of -Bates 'and Hordern 
Bedwas and South Celynen. 


Polkemmet and Polmaise, 
One of the aims of our 
campaign is to get the NCB 
to develop a really ‘aggres- 
sive marketing strategy, to - 
persuade people feat coal is 
not only an economic fuel 
but can also be a clean one. 
With such an approach as 
part of a. coherent energy 
policy, and with some recog- 
nition of the social costs of 
. closures, we might begin to 
ieel that the - Government 
and the NCB want to avoid -a 
jnew upsurge of unrest in the 
coalfields. • 

' All fee local authorities hi 
fee campaign have strategies 
to create new jobs. But when 
; ve help a new- -business to 
start up on.- fee same ,’"da$r 
that a pit dotes, it is a Cate* 


of a few steps forward and a 
thousand back. — Yours 
faithfully,. 

,(CUr) Medley .Salt : 

Coalfield Communities 

Campaign, . 

Barnsley, . S. Yorkshire. . . 

Sir,— Ytfur Leader criticises 
fee NUMfor not supporting 
the Coalfield Communities 
Campaign. But at the York- 
shire area launch of the CCG 
in. Barnsley Jack Taylor, 
Yorkshire NUM , president, 
shared a platfqrm with fee 
Bishop.' of Wakefield and the 
chairman of fee local cham- 
ber of commerce. 

Indeed many: of fee objeo- 

■ rises - r" which ;=yo«r Leader - 
-refers io as justV* wWfcshr: 

■ ioned -realism” - were ex- 


pressed by fee NUM during 
fee course of the strike. But 
-at fee time fee media were 
. too obsessed wife fee daily 
games of 41 pickets and 
policemen,'* retum-to-work 
scores,” and Scargill-b ash- 
ing to give much space to 
man-sensational issues such 
-as an integrated energy pol- 
icy, or calculating fee social 
costs of pit closures. < 

- The. Coalfield Communities 
-Campaign, you say, is a year 
.-too late. No, it is -yourselves 
.who are a year too late in 
waking up to the real issues 
and choices which lay behind 
the events and passions of 
fee strike j — Y ours, 

J&im Yonng. 

-Marina Lewycka, 

- Castle ford, W. Yorkshire. 


Lacuna 


Why aid can help a little but hinder a lot 


Fund of past experiences 


' Sir,-— I am writing to you 
as chairman- of the trustees 
of the Bradford -disaster ap- 
peal which 1 has now been "for- 
mally . constituted and in 
respect of which the public 
response" is overwhelming. 

.In the past criticisms have 
been made of certain disas- 
ter "appeals, and my c*Kmst- 
efcs and I are anxious to 
learn from their experience. 


We would be. very" grateful if 
anyone concern with a dites- 
ter fund appeal or anyone • 
who felt that" such, a fund 
bad not been operated to fee 
best' advantage", would write to 
mfc giving full details which 
we shall keep in confidence. 
We wish to- learn and learn 
quickly>-Yours faithfully, 
Roger W." Suddards. 

Bradford, W. Yorkshire;' 


Shunting on the wrong tracks 


Sir, — Excessive decentral- 
isation may well be a prob- 
lem in Yugoslavia, but as a 
long-time enthusiast for Yu- 
goslavia and for railways I 
am not quite convinced by 
Barney Petrovie’s story (May 
15) of a train travelling 
through that country chang- 
ing locomotives five times in 
five different republics. 

The* route from Greece to 
Austria or Italy passes 
through only four: Macedo- 
nia. Serbia. Croatia, and Slo- 
venia. Might not changes of 
locomotive have less to do 


with decentralisation run 
mad than wife normal conti- 
nental railway practice? In- 
ternational trains often have 
coaches added or removed at 
main junctions and it may 
then be convenient to change 
locomotives. 

For what it’s worth, travel- 
lers on the 7.30 am. Aber- 
deen-Penzance train are 
hauled by four different lo- 
comotives : nothing to do 
with Scottish or Cornish na- 
tionalism, though. 

Patrick Goldring. 

N Walsham, Norfolk. 


; Sir,— The Guardian . and 
other national -.- newspapers 
. have been carrying advertise-. 
..meets for fee musical revue; 
Look , to the Rainbow at fee 
Apollo Theaffe. Among the 
press-' comments, they quote' 
one from the Guardian 
.review for the original pro-, 
duction at the Sing's Head. 
Theatre which I wrote. It 
says " “ Ah overthe-moon 
^ncCaaiote” .^ . \ 

.These^-fiye 'wtJriSsphav*:,. 
•been, taken out, of . 'context"; 
and give fee impression; that 
the - review - was highly 
..favourable, when in' fact it 
wps' not The' complete sen- 
tence -flrom • which these' 
words were extracted ; reads : 
: **For escapists on fee old 
. American - musitel trail,' this 
will- all "be an over-the-moon 
odcasion.” 

'This example, far from 
being "among the worst is 
typical of fee 'unfair or mis- 
leading way that some 
theatre producers sometimes 
make use of theatre reviews. 
There was even an occasion 
recently when a critic sug- 
gested -that -a- play’s design 
led one -to ! expect a master- 
piece. and found fee last two 
words used In an 
advertisement 
The Drama Section of the 
Critics’ Circle has now com- 
piled a code of practice for 
the Society of West End pro- 
ducers. fringe, and repertory 
companies. It outlines the 
ways in which we feel 
reviews can be used for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

We hope that once it has 
been considered by the 
theatre producers, it will be 
accepted and adhered to. If 
it is not we may take other 
action. — Yours sincerely, 
Nicholas de Jongh. 

The Critics' Circle. 

London SE L 


Sir, — Stuart Holland (Let- 
ters, May 13) has done noth- 
ing to detract from Richard 
Gott’s depiction of Labour’s 
Thin! World development jin- 
dustrialists as a coHcctupn?of 
humbugs. There i» nxr con- 
nection whatever between 
fee public response to fam- 
ine in Africa and the pos- 
sibilities of finding a solu- 
- tion to Third World 
problems in general. ’•? 

Aid can alleviate a little, 
3Liit it cannot even help to 
:orm the Third World' 
tly. For one tiring, 
fee capacity to absorb it is 
limited by lack of skilled 
labour. 

". Dame Judith Hart must 
know this. When fee was Min- 
ister for Overseas Develop- 
ment she told the Indian 
government that Britain 
would cut its aid allocation 
unless more of it were used. 
A Western diplomat told me 
in. New Delhi that when In- 
dia accepted a foreign aid 
project, the ambassador con- 
cerned would send a trium- 
phant telegram to his 
ministry. 

The Labour group 
emphasised fee need for 

irrigation, but then we have 
fee Bengali tenant who said : 

M If they bring me- water, the 
landlord will take my. plot 
from me ” — in spite of fee 
tenancy laws. 

Among fee Bausas of Ni- 
geria farmyard droppings are 
routinely swept from the 
plots of the poorest to those 
of the less poor, who have 
higher status. This exempli- 
fies the Third World's deci- 
sive cultural problems, wbich 
fee development industry 
chooses to ignore. 

To bypass the Hausa pat- 
ronage system a European 
team launched a successful 
project, which it subse- 
quently recommended to "the 
World Bank. But the bank 


replied tS»»t -its function was 
not to~ change society. It could 
not risk offending village 
leaders, and s preferred to 
rely on a. trickle-down from 
febsejat the .top. 

But, as fee -banlr. knows, 
the trickle-down is rare ; the 
better off get richer, fee 
poor poorer. Any government 
that understood, and was 
genuinely" concerned! -about; 
Third: World-, (fifficulties 

'Would' certainly leave fee 
bank 

One of Mr Holland’s col- 
leagues attributed - special 
wisdom to fee Dutch. But 
the" Netherlands, like Britain 
— Labour and Tory — is a 
stolid supporter of “aid” to 
Indonesia, which now aims 
at driving millions of poor 
smallholders from their land 
to make farms -bigger . and 
more economic .Meanwhile, 
landless labourers who resort 
to crime — or are suspected 


" of it — are being shot with- 
. out trial.— -Yours faithfully, 
Brian May. 

- National Liberal Club, 

- London SW 1. 

• .... 

fair. — In answer to Stuart 
Holland's letter of May 13, 
may I say that although 
Cathy Watson and I argue 
for “withdrawing from the 
.World Bank.” we do not ar- 

S ie for “ ending aid ” and 
ast of 1 all for denying it to 
feeSandfoistas.-.- 
The 1 fact 1 that: the Nicara- 
■guan government -has got no 
money out of the. World 
Bank since 1982 and has not 
tried to "get any from the 
IMF since feat institution 
made a loan to Somoza a few 
days before his overthrow,, is 
precisely one of the reasons 
for advocating withdrawal by 
& future Labour government. 
Teresa Hayter. 

6 Boulter Street, 

Oxford. 


A COUNTRY DIARY. 


KESWICK; It is possible to 
live in these, fells for. a life- 
time thinking that you know 
every, hjli and fold of land, 
each barn and farm even in 
ruins, and be proved wrong. 
I came on a very small old 
house on a shining . May 
morning. It was tacked on to 
and concealed by a newer 
sound bam whose three 
doors open only on to cob- 
bled floors — and ancient 
muck. The roof of fee house 
and its first floor are mainly 
fallen, but to judge from 
what remains this was no or- 
dinary house. Its four small, 
south facing, windows are 
eye-less now, hut have- good 
stone nmltions and there Is 
nothing to stop shafts of sun- 
light falling into what was 
once its kitchen and picking 
out the'- dark cavity of a 


bread-oven, heated wife wood 
or peat before the - baking 
began. Its round back juts 
from fee . outer wall. A 
cramped dairy-pantry beyond 
' it faces north haring stumps - 
Of beams — which held 
shelves above a cooling-slab 
— still on its stone pillars. 
A massive stone staircase 
spirals up, rounded into the 
north .wall, leading only to 
space, and its stone steps 
lean drunkenly. No one will 
climb it again. Some places, 
even in age and ruin, keep 
their feeling of past content- 
' blent as this one does. Swal- 
lows are back in its caves, 
sheep and lambs rest in its 
garth under old, bare ash 
trees and its spring still runs 
green under cresses. I shall 
not rest until I know its 
story. 

ENID J. WILSON. 


A subpostmaster sublime in the dog days of a Raj 



Geoffrey Taylor 


TOWARDS the end .oF ■ the 
winter I spent a month in 
charge of j country post 
office. The duties were not . 
excessive, although people 
did come in from time to 
time. With upwards of 25 
households dotted around it 
would be remarkable if they 
hadnoL 

What punctuated every 
day, though, was the arrival 
in midmoming of dispatches 
from postal headquarters. 
Sometimes they were marked 
“ immediate," in which case 
they might need to be 
attended to. It began to 
emerge from these messages 
that there is more to the 
administration of fee Post 
Office than was apparent 
from where I stood. 

Indeed despite all the 
films we have been watching, 
it is clear that the last days 


of the Raj have still to be 
accomplished. Sir Ron 
Dealing should wear plumes 
and a tricorn hat. As Post 
Office chairman he should 
ride to Mount Pleasant on an 
elephant 

Unfortunately there are 
limits to what can be 
revealed from this side of 
the counter, and some risks 
in saying anything at all. 

I have no wish to use 
tiiese observations for an at- 
tack on the Official Secrets 
Act. There is no scarcity of 
volunteers for that- The fact 
remains, though, that having 
acknowledged its provisions 
in writing on assuming 
office, one is constrained as 
much in honour as in law 
from rushing Into, print with 
every detail The "more sensi- 
tive matters attending the " 
sale of a premium bond, the 
niceties of fee cash book; 
these must remain confiden- 
tial between the viceroy and 
myself. 

It is on public record, 
however, that under Sir Ron 
there is a governing board, 
and under the boartf a cen- 
tral body of senior officials 
supervising the many 
branches of this large, metic- 
ulous and. on the whole, be- 
nign administration. Up in 
the hinterland are fee prov- 
inces. each with its governor, 
styled the Head Postmaster, 
and a retinue of his own. 

In ray experience a. Head 
Postmaster docs not person- 
ally Issue the manifold 
orders of the day which flow 


from his office. No single 
mind could comprehend all 
feat information. Nothing is 
beyond its scope, from fee 
method " of accounting for 
stocks of home-held stamps 
to -the forgery of 
Glrocbequvs or the outbreak 
of a postal strike in Ghana. 

These oopous instructions 
arc signed by other people 
on fee Head Postmaster's be- 
half, so that his thoughts 
shall not be encumbered 
when weightier matters 
arise. In any case mistakes 
can occur In fee most rigor- 
ous of regimes. Morale would 
suffer seriously here up- 
co unity if a taint, of fallibil- 
ity should attach to fee Head 
Postmaster himself. I expect 
tiie Indian Civil .-.Service 
found much theisame. - 

So wC. have i well-defined 
hierarchy and a chain of 
command stretching down 
through the echelons into 
the remotest locality. That is 
the Raj. Where, then, are 
fee natives ? 

The general public may 
see themselves cast as fee 
natives. Would feat were so. 
But the function of the gen- 
eral public vis-3- vis fee Post 
Office seems to consist en- 
tirely in collecting money 
from it every Tuesday and 
Thursday, winch from my , 
reading has never been fee 
native's historic role. 

I suspect that it is we, the 
20,000. subpostmasters, who 
are seen as the natives be- 
cause we are the people 
being so heavily adminis- 
tered. To the person 


preferring a pension book we 
may appear suffused wife a . 
certain air of authority. It is 
right and proper that we 
should be, for the hand upon 
the date-stamp rules the till. 

It is no light matter,, as I. 
shall show, to attain to an 
assistant subpostmastership. 
But let there be no mistake. 
In fee scheme of . things we 
stand to the Head Postmas- 
ter as the punkah-wallah 
stood to the chief magistrate 
or Chandrapore. That is .In 
no sense a complaint It is 
mere sociological analysis. - 

What then are the 
qualifications 7 Total integ- 
rity. A genius for filling m 
forms, day-books, ledgers, 
and quarterly returns. An 
unwillingness to breach See- 
. tion 2 of the Official Secrets 
Act But there is more. 
When ray wife, who holds 
the substantive post, ap- 
pointed me as her assistant, 
she signed fee following 
declaration : 

“ To fee Head Postmaster. 
v Submitted. ■ •* 

- “I have selected the per- 
son named overleaf to fill 
this situation. I have satis- 
fied myself feat he/she is a 
Britist subject, that his/her 
character is satisfactory, and 
feat, he/she is suitable for 
fee duty to be performed. 
He/she has good hearing in 
both ears, no defect of 
speech, no pronounced local 
dialect, and no indication of 
nervousness or hysteria, such 
as would render him/her un- 
suitable for telephone -work. 


He/she is able to write eas- 
ily and legibly. I have no 
reason to doubt that his her 
"Post Office service is fully 
stated overleaf. I have .not 
accepted any premium in 
this case.’-’ • . 

Until - faced with the chal- 
lenge. one can be unaware of 
a talent for fill fog in lorms. 
My tenure during- March in- 
-ciuded the $nd of the finan- 
cial year when messages 
from headquarters take on a 
more urgent tone. 

It bad been a difficult 
year at postal headquarters, 
i as well as a nostalgic one. 
The # halfpenny had been 
abolished m December and 
the annual return concerning 
dog licences had to differen- 
tiate between those sold at 
374p and those now on 
special offer at 37p. I was 
instructed by "Circular to take- 
44 the utmost care” In this 
compilation and - can truth- 
fully say that I did. Without 
that care- the accounts for 
the year would have been Sp 
over, (it only took half a 
day.) - 

Yet in spite of the deco-' 
rum with which it normally 
-conducts its business, there ■ 
have been disturbing signs of - 
laete that fee Post Office is 
going downmarket, much as 
fee Church of .England did 
when it redeveloped fee site 
of fee old Prayer Book. Even 
as I write a . notice has come 
in about some appalling pub- 
licity deal Sir Ron- has got 
himself Involved in for pro- 
moting Cadbury's Smash.. I 


didn’t master fee Indonesian 
Customs regulations in order 
to sell powdered potatoes. 

We’ve already got entan- 
gled wife people who process 
films, not to mention the 
Leicester Building Society 
which, while It may for all I 
know be a perfectly rep- 
utable concern* should not 
be encouraged to bask in the 
glory of a great national 
. institution. 

That, then, Is fee rough 
outline. Now it is up to the 
Attorney-General whether to" 
prosecute. Equally bad would 
be dismissal from office, for 
the form makes it an offence 
. for anyone “ to disclose . . . 
any information to wbich he 
has access owing to his offi- 
cial - position." That would 
presumably include fee 
knowledge, officially ac- 
quired. feat the place was in 
my care. 

The Raj at its finest can 
. be forgiving as well as stern, 
and I hope it will be. Dis- 
missal from an unpaid ap- 
pointment carried on in 
one’s home is a difficult con- 
cept to grapple wife ; rather 
like a strike of students at 
fee Open University. Even so 
it would be a mortifying ex- 
perience, fee end of a life- 
timers ambition, and an ir- 
removable stain on one's 
career. .. 

But then again, .If we’re 

S ling to pander to -everv 
ughing salesman who 
comes along hawking a 
money-spinner* I'm not • . so 
sure. 
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POOR Neil Kinnock probablv 
made a mistake when he 
launched his hyper-ad jertival 
Ur David Owen 
last Friday, -morning ■ He 
certainly threw thetook at - 
Dr Death, and the book in 
question was Rogers Thesau- 
rus of English Words and 
Phrases. - 

No doubt the attack went 
down well with the Welsh 
Labour Party conference, 
Sni™i hEy , appreciate 

, pnrase-making for its own 

* sake. It probably went down 

equally well with large num- 
bers of Labour Party- mem- 
bers outside -Wales, where 
the SDP and its le*Ier Ire 
understandably regarded as 
traitors. 

But the trouble with Mr 
Kinnock s momentary lapse 
of self-discipline — 'and he 
has been noticeably more 
succinct recently — is that It 
provided Dr Owen with a 
heaven-sent opportunity to 
engage in .a spot of moral 
superiority. And that is an ac- 
tivity in -which Dr Owen is' 
both practised and skilled. 

Indeed; Mr Kinnock has 
himself been a regular target 
of the Owen brand of moral 
superiority, a fact which may 
&/ well account for the Labour 
■^leader’s sudden loss of con- 1 
trol. Like many a sportsman. 


•'ALL PM on about," said 
Francis Pym in his room at 
the Commons, -** is trying to 
persuade her and her gov- 
ernment to make some modi- 
fications to policy. And for 
that to be turned into a sort 
of personal vendetta is 
ludicrous." 

Her is Mrs Thatcher, 
against whom Mr Pym 
mounted his .rebellion one 
sodden evening at Oxford 
last week. It had rained un- 


Mr Kinnock is now being pe- 
nalised for a visible retalia- 
tion against persistent but 
invisible provocation. 

For the fact, is .that : Dr 
Owen has always' gone about' 
exuding moral 'superiority. 
He did it when he was & 

- young backbencher,- condemn- 
ing. the moral turpitude of 
Harold Wilson hours before 
accepting a ministerial post 
from him. 'He. did . it even 
more grandly when, to - the . 
stonishmeut ' and Jury of his 
older colleagues, he became 
Foreign -Secretary. And' he 
has been doing it on. a Wag- 
nerian scale ever since' he 
left the Labour Party to help 
found the SDP. 

. Not surprisingly, however, 
it is the Labour Party Which - 
attracts Dr Owen's: especial' 
scorn, both in public and in 
private. And -there 'is one 
category for which he . 
.reserves a particularly, with-- 
ering contempt It consists 'of 
those right-isa Labour MPs, 
who, in Dr Owen’s wiew, -first 
conde mned the SDP break- 
away and then -tamely - 
allowed the Labour .left to 
.roll. over them. \ 

Far from seeing -himself as .- 
a defector and the^tittkers-as- 
loyalists. Dr Owen stands' the - 
.equation on its head, y and 
c»ndemns. those of. his- old 


mirror Thatcher’s moral certainty 


friends .who stayed behind as 
moral cowards. By some 
strange process of thought, it 
is they who are the true de- 
. lectors, not hia6 

Of this group. -the arche- 
typal : figure in Dr Owen’s 
. mind is Roy Hattersley. And ' 
ia tnztiir MrtHattergiey- genu- 
inely is thef- only survivor of. - 
a' small . group of Labour 
MPs who entered Parliament 
in the 1960s and became per- 
sistent rebels ' -against the 
Wilson style of leadership. 
The- rest., including: Dr Owen 
and Professor David Marr 
quand, are safely . in. the 
SDP. • 

In public. Dr Owen occa- 
sionally links Denis Healey 
with - this Hattersley esqne 
brand ot moral . weakness. , 
But although Re has some- 
times : condemned Mr . 
Healey's willingness to com- 
promise his. principles on 
-matters .like- unilateral nu- 
clear ■ disarmament, ' he 
retains & . private affection 
and reject for the tough ' 
old campaigner. 

. Much of the same conkid- 

terattons apply to ' Mr : Calla- 
^haru who .gave -him the 
essential - boost into -senior 
Cabinet '.office boost 

which has srace ' enabled him 
to present hhnself aS a sea- • 
sooed international states- 



Ian Aitken 


man. Without that distinction 
it- is highi? unlikely, that Dr 
Owen roedd have become the 
leader of his 'party, such as 
it- is. .• : 

Thu? ;Mr Callaghan, per- 
haps -the least moralistic of .- 
Labour - . leaders, . - has 
remained immune . from Dr . 

- Owen’s condemnation. In 
return, Mr Callaghan has - 
scarcely uttered anything 
which might- be interpreted 
as an attack on Dr Owen. 

. Apart . from, this exception, 
however, the moral indigna- 
tion of Dr , Owen Is almost' 
universal in its application. ' 
Not since Mr Grouser in 
BBC radio's antique Toytown - 
scries has ' the word **dis- 
■ graceful " been uttered so 
frequently, or with such the- 
atrical conviction. • 

- All this adds up to a fairly 
unflattering -picture -of the 
personality of the leader of 
the Social, Democratic -Party, 
and I must confess that I 


find . his . public . persona 
deeply unattractive. He 

shares with Mrs Thatcher 
and certain. -sections of the 
Labur left a capacity for 
hate which . most people- 
would . recognise. 1 as un- 

healthy. • . T - 

■■ But one must try to be 
fair, and it is only fair to 
-add - that there are other, 
more private . aspects to Dr 
Owen's personality which are 
much more attractive. To the 
surprise of many people who 
know his public manner, he 
.is prepared to reveal consid-. 
erable diffidence about his 
personal abilities. 

' -In spite of that scowling 
platform expression, he has a 
well developed sense . of hu- 
mour, which' he- frequently 
directs at hiznself. It is often 
accompanied by a peculiar' 
twisted grin and a sly side- 
long glance which could be 
either Laurence Olivier's 
Riehard m, or just a guilty 


schoolboy. . He can charm 
both men and women when 
he wants to. 

But if this Is unexpected. 
It does not add up to a com- 
plex personality. To be sure, 
he Insists that he does not 
regard politics as the only 
important tiling in life, and 
declares that he would be 
happy to go back to medi- 
cine if be fails to get the 
SDP off the- ground. But he 
is absolutely single minded 
about politics, at least for 
the time being. 

This single-mindedness has 
led some people to compare 
Dr Owen with Mrs Thatcher, 


and it is true that both seem 
to share that indefinable but 
instantly recognisable quality 
known as the killer instinct 
But that is a quality which all 
too often manifests itself in 
a willingness to kill off 
rivals in one’s own party, as 
both Mr Heath and Mr Roy 
Jenkins can testify. 

Thus by far the most im- 
portant similarity between 
Dr' Owen and Mrs Thatcher 
is their unwavering sense of 
• sel frighteousn ess . They share 
the same absolute conviction 
that they are not just objec- 
tively right but morally right 
as well. It is a conviction 
which - colours everything 
they say aud do. 

Dr Owen clearly hopes 
that he can emulate Mrs 
Thatcher’s remarkable suc- 
cess as that kind of convic- 
tion politician. But be faces 
one major obstacle : to be a 
conviction politician you 
really do need Convictions, 
with a capital C. And unlike 
Mrs Thatcher, .Dr Owen pos- 
sesses no simplistic panacea 
which can be presented to 
the electorate as the One 
True Faith 

Now that Thatcherism is 
beginning to crumble as a 
convincing programme for 
restoring economic prosperity 
it is arguable that a return 


thinking loyally that emails " ;• 
Francis Pym. pictured by Martin Argles . 


A change 


ceasingly for hours. The Wfl- 
* liam Morris wallpaper was 
peeling off the walls of the 
Gladstone Room as Hr Pym 
addressed a crowded meeting 
of the Law Society at the 
Oxford Union. 

** Wasn’t it an awful 
day ? " he said. ** Mind, you, 
wc needed the rain." 

Did he speak*. I asked— 
having in mind his acres m 
Bedfordshire, and the con- 
stituency of 128 villages he 
represents in Cambridge- . 
shire — as a fanner ? “ The ■ 
garden I was thinking of 
more.” 

Well, I said, it had been a 
passionate speech, hadn’t it? 
He nodded. 

But why on earth should 
Geoffrey Rippon, supposedly'- 
one of his supporters in the 
•■y new Conservative Centre 
' Forward Group go on televi- - 
sion next day saying itwas a 
bad start ? To which Mr 
Pym, whose political disad- 
vantage it is. always to see at 
least two sides to any ques- 
tion, replied that he was- 
sony about that ' but Mr - 
Rippon hadn't liked parts of - 
the speech .and had, ’ quite 
rightly, said so. 

What Mr Pym said should 
have come as no surprise' to ; 
anyone who knows him at 
all. The previous time we 
talked at any length was 
when he was still Foreign • 
Secretary, and I’ve never 
heard any minister talk so - 
freely, on the record, about 
the style of his Prime Minis- 
ter. She was primus inter 
pares and no more, and so 
on. And his book, The Foli- 
tics of Consent, which was. 

~ published last year, should 
have left readers in no doubt 
where he stood. So what on 
earth did those people mean, 
particularly those among his 
own group, who now said he 
had gone too far ? 

It was clear, he said, that 
some people did think that 
" But.” said he, calling wider 
support ia aid, * my own 
feeling is tbata great many 
people outside politics, and a 
great many people in the 
country, I think, are of the 
view that a change would be 
beneficial, and that’s what . 
Fm trying to present And it 
seems to me if we cant do 
that in the traditional Con- 
servative way,- which is a 
relaxed way, ana try to per- 
suade the government that’s 
nvhat this whole thing is 
about.” 

He had himself said of the 
Tory party that all human 

* life was there? “That's 

■ rifibt-" . . , 

Had he been surprised at 
the opposition to him ? Not 
, altogether, he said. The 

• group was loosely knit, in 
the first week everyone won- 
dered what it meant, bat 
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when it matured .and was 
better understood it would 
enhance the party’s appeal to. 
the electorate, -and widen its' 
appeal at the next election, ~ 

I bad assumed that Mr 
Pym would at least have 
talked to Mr Heath about 
the formation of his group, 
but he had -not 

Not once? “No, it's not 
appropriate for ex-Erime 
Ministers, you know. They 
wouldn’t wish, Tm sure, to 
be included in a group like 
this.” 

But he himself was an ex- 
Foreign Secretary. And 
surely, since he had worked 
for Heath as chief whip, and 
had liked him, and since 
they must bump 'into each 
other in the House . . . ? "To 
tell the honest truth, it’s a 
good many months now since 
I’ve had the chance of a 
word.” Mr Pym then said he , 
had worked not only, in Mr ' 
Heath’s government but also, 
in those of Macmillan; Home, 


" and Thatcher. 

Well then, bad he just 
mentioned it to Home or 
Macmillan, say lust over a 
drink? “Certainly not This 
Is a collection of Members of 
Parliament of like mind. We 
didn’t go canvassing people 
outside. 

I took Mr Pym back to 
June 10. 1983, just after the 
last election. • when Mrs 
Thatcher called him and 
said. “Francis, I want a new 
Foreign : Secretary ” What 
had he replied? *WeU.” he 
said, “that’s it, isn’t it? She 
. was entitled to do that. I 
■must have said something, 
but I can’t remember what’ 

Mightn’t it seem to some 
people- now, ' since he had 
been, dismissed, and since in- 
deed he was. so. far as I 
- knew the first Foreign Secre- 
tary ever to be dismissed, 
that he was just plain 
miffed? “That is for me the 
-most painful and untrue crit- 
icism X can face. People do 


say, 'Oh it’s sour grapes.’ I 
enjoyed all the high offices 
that I held, but equally I am 
now enjoying not - holding 
them. I am not bitter about 
it- 1 have no score to pay off 
with Mrs Thatcher.. I cer- 
tainly would have preferred 
it if she’d told me bef ore the 
election instead of after- 
ward s, but that’s a minor 
matter. But there is no bit- 
terness in me whatever." 

This certainly agrees with 
what was said at Oxford but 
not reported. The miracles of 
modern technology are such 
that when a man makes a 
speech late in the evening it 
Is, nowadays, generally pre- 
set from a text provided by 
the • speaker hours before. 
Questions, and answers, are 
rarely reported. At Oxford, 
Mr Pym was asked afer his 
speech if it was true that 
Mrs Thatcher was obstinate 
and uncaring. He replied Yes 
and No. On . many occasions 
she was obstinate, and -that 


was a virtue. But she was 
not uncaring: he knew her 
well, and nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

“Thank you for recalling 
that ; that’s right." 

And they were still civil to 
each other? “Certainly. Al- 
ways have been. Wouldn't 
dream of doing anything 
else. We’ve always had a 
proper, human, civilised 
relationship.” 

Since she twice publicly 
snubbed him in the last elec- 
tion campaign, this is a gen- 
erous thing for him to say. 

In his book published last 
year, which incidentally in 
every way forshadows what 
he has ben. saying this last 
week, Mr Pym placed at the 
head of each chapter a quo- 
tation . from Nietzsche, Aris- 
totle, Samuel Johnson, and 
so on. I was particularly in- 
terested in one from Charles 
de Re m usat, an obscure 
French minister who held 
office both before and after 


the Second Empire; “ Ha 
ha." replied Francis Pym; 
“I just went through a dic- 
tionary of those things.” 

So much then for the dili- 
gent. seeking • out of 
significances. “I just picked 
them out," be said. “That’s 
right To entertain." 

Fair enough, but it’s worth 
recording that what was 
picked out from de Remusat 
was this : “ Unanimity is al- 
most always an indication of 
servitude.’ 

Very well ; but, thinking 
of the servitude of Cabinet 
ministers, I asked Mr Pym if 
he hadn't said, in terms, that 
Mrs Thatcher was incapable 
of believing she might be 
wrong. “ Well, she is some- 
one, certainly, who is less 
interested in. listening to a 
debate and so on. Her char- 
acter and her personality 
and her nature is to be very 
positive and very sure what 
she wants, and go for. it 
That of course has been her 


political strength.” 

And her weakness? “Ah. 
well, it has not been a weak- 
ness. No it has not Some 
people now are saying it is 
beginning to be a weakness, 
but I emphasise to you that 
it is absolutely the essence 
of her character — her 
determination, her clarity, 
and so forth." 

At one point In his Oxford 
speech Mr Pym said he did 
not think his views were any 
heresy, and tben interpolated 
in the prepared text the 
words, “ No rebel views 
here." Now, since he was his- 
torically minded, did be see 
the line of Parliamentary 
Pyms , stretching back, at 
least five of them in the 
direct line having been Mem- 
bers, and stretching back in- 
deed to that rebel John Pym 
whom Parliament refused to 
hand over to Charles I for 
impeachment ? “ Not to John 
Pym unfortunately. There 
may be a collateral connec- 


tn something like the old 
mishmash may suddenly look 
rather appealing to a disillu- 
sioned - electorate. But it is 
not the kind of policy tbat a 
messianic politician like Dr 
Owen can easily espouse. As 
the scourge of fudge and 
mudge. he needs something a 
mit^ more distinctive and 
(dare I say it ?) uplifting. 

He is unlikely to find any- 
thing of that kind in the 
policy committees of the 
SDP, which (as BUI Rodgers 
reminded us last week) is 
still the Gaitskellite Labour 
Party in exile in spite of Dr 
Owen. What they produce 
will look fairly similar to the 
product of Labour’s chief 
economic spokesman — who 
else but shabby old Roy 
Hattersley ? 

Put that way, it hardly 
seems worth allthe fuss — 
indeed, Dr Owen acknow- 
ledged on television yester- 
daythat his true instinclsstill 
lie with what he called the 
“ old Labour Pariv." The 
pity of it is that Dr 
Owen’s moral superiority 
might just be sufficient to 
condemn this country to yet 
another terra of Mrs 
Thatcher's moral superior- 
ity — which helps to excuse 
Mr Kinnock's adjectival 
lapse. 


tiou, but it cannot be 
proved." 

But although Mr Pyra's 
group was to be no parly 
within the party, because 
that would be the ultimate 
sin. . . . 

" Yes. And pointless, 
anyhow." 

All right, but, I asked, 
waving his speech, though he 
might say he was no rebel 
wasn't this in fact rebellious 
stuff, even qualified as he 
qualified it ? - Well, all right 
then. . . . Criticising the 
economy is obviously of 
basic importance. But I 
regard, myself as true to the 
platform on which I was 
elected." 

In the last paragraph of 
his speech he said, “We do 
not feel disloyal,',' as if he 
did feel the need to make a 
defence to an anticipated at- 
tack. “ Because whenever I 
make a speech which includes 
among other tilings a criti- 
cism, it always comes. And 
of course you know that 
there are people who have a 
loyalty that I can really only 
describe as blind, rather 
than a thinking one. It's the 
thinking loyalty that 
matters.” 

He then said there were 
others who thought as he did, 
to which I suggested about 
30 maybe, to which he 
replied that there were more 
than that, even if they didn’t 
want to be members at the 
moment “But we shall see. 
This is only the first week, 
but we're going to try. It 
may not work. But at any 
rate we can try it" 

There, in brief, is the dif- 
ference in attitude between 
pym and Thatcher. Who can 
imagine her admitting, be- 
fore the event, that some 
plan of hers might not 
work? 

We talked a bit about 
hopelessness. Mr Pym be- 
lieves hopelessness in a 
nation to be the ultimate 
failure of statesmanship, but 
he does not see that hope- 
lessness now in the nation as 
a whole, only in some places 
like Sheffield, and Liverpool. 

I suggested this was the 
hopelessness which before 
the last war bad induced Alex 
Douglas Home to enter poli- 
tics, and Macmillan to write 
his Middle Way. 

“ Harold Macmillan cer- 
tainly. . . . And Winston : in 
foreign affairs and defence 
he was very much in a posi- 
tion against his own party. 
So was Anthony Eden, in 
matters of foreign policy. So, 
you know, there are some 
quite respectable precedents. 

Reflecting that all those 
three had done well out of 
it, I asked Mr Pym if he 
ever hoped to hold high 
office again. He was sitting 
very far back in his arm- 
chair. "I think," he said, 
“that's un. . . Then he 
decided to hare done with 
the matter. “No." he said, 
“I don't” 

We chatted about the 
prints round his office walls 
— Bourne's lithographs of 
the London and Birmingham 
Railway. 1839. hand coloured 
and quite rare, and then he 
showed me out into Palace 
Yard. 


The listing conservation boat that has no place in the real world 


•APART FROM thinking it is 
a good thing, most people do 
not know much about con- 
servation and the economy. 
They do not know what it. 
costs or. who' pays for. it — . 
although the recent Green - 
'Paper proposing the reduc- 
tion of improvement grants 
(pensions for old houses) 
from £l.I billion to a mere 
£250 million may have 
opened a few eyes. 

In fact conservation is the 
mainspring of the £300 mil- 
lion a year heritage industry 
which is so used to an un- 
critical press that it. no 
longer even bothers to ad- 
duce arguments to justify its 
defence of everything built 
before 1914. - 

When last year the govern- 
ment accepted three old ■ 
houses and furniture m lieu • 
of £27 million in. capital . 
transfer tax, the only rom* 
itolaint from the conservation- .. 
TOS was . that It shodld have 
been done sooner. For .lack 
of dissident voices the con- 
version of the built environ- 
ment into a gigantic open am 
antique shop proceeds with 
the uniformity tf religious 
belief. If any philistine, actu- 
ally dares to question the 
largesse of English Heritage, 


This week a decision is likely to Jbe 1 .- 

made about the Mansion House ■” . 

Square scheme which has ranged ’ . 

Modernists against conservationists. 

MARTIN PAWLEY questions - 

whether the conservationists get - 

their sums right 

■ ■ ' Birmingham convention centre : 
less financial clout than an old barn ? 







the Capital Transfer Tax 
Office, the National Heritage 
Memorial Fund or private 
.organisations like the 
National Trust, he or she is 
told that all the money 
spent, and more, comes . back 
in tourist revenue . because 
conservation ■ is good, 
business. 

Heritage is capital, .runs * 
the argument, ana .from ^the 
trifling £150 milEon of pub' . - 
lie money spent ion- heritage 
objects of . aU; Jtiafe. to 1984 : 
came 'back a- handsome. £5 * 
billion to foreign, exchange 
earned, by tounsim in the 
same year. The unasked 
question is . whether that £5 
billion, and more, is being 
subtracted from the potential- 
turnover of the' construction 


industry — by the restric- 
tions that conservation places 
on new development 7 
A good starting point for 
considering the real cost of 
conservation — as opposed 
-to the construction of. 500.000 
houses a year, which was the 
preceding official ideology — 
is -.the fisting of buddings. 
This process,; whieh .requires 
the chosen . structure to be 
maintained.- in' perpetuity In 
something close- to what is 
^imagined to have ’ been its 
ofiaigal state, is the tip of 
iceberg. 

At' present am - accelerated 
resurvey programme employ- 
ing 30 Department of the 
Environment staff. 15 inspec- 
tors and 11 architectural and 
surveying practices with 100 


field workers, is busy listing . 
20,000 buildings a year. The 
total of listed buddings .in 
England at the end of 1984 
was already 338,000 and, at a 
calculated guess based on a 
■ multiple of their market 
.price, their .replacement 
value must be to the region 
of £35 hHHtuL. 

.Clearly. . tourist earnings 
can- more than keep pace 
with the insurance premiums . 
on . listed buildings, but 
equally • clearly mounting 
repair- ami maintenance costs 
— expected to rise 50 per 
cent by 1988 — must steadily . 
increase the burden on the 
public purse they represent 
Conservation may appear to 
be good business at the mo- - 
meet, but, if motor vehicles 


had beat maintained 
according to this principle for 
the last 40 'years — instead 
of being continually replaced 
with improved models — 
there would be no such 
thing as popular motoring 
today. 

The deeper part of the ice- 
berg of conservation is to be 
found to the archipelago 'of 
local authority planning of- 
fices where all proposals to 
build are u vetted”, by 
professionals imbued with a 
single, simple. Idea: that 
everything new. should, as 
far as possible, look like 
everything old- By endorsing 
their local vernacular, Brit- 
ain's 10,000 planners strive 
to create a homogeneity out 
of ingredients separated by 


hundreds of years and 
dozens of uses. Id rural 
areas the disused barn can 
be converted into a house 
after having served as a ma- 
chin > shed, and, the passive 
solar house can blend in 
with the 4011-year old cottage 
built without south facing 
windows for fear of the 
plague. 

New development can fol- 
low an uneasy stylistic amal- 
gam of all. historical styles; 
the more the better. As long 
as it has a pitched roof it 
can stand happily alongside 
toe synthetic matched, poly- 
urethane-painted, vinyl gut- 
tered, double glazed, con- 
crete floored “ vernacular ” 
cottage with its fuel-injected 
BMW parked outside. 




A memory of barely 20 
years is necessaiy to see that 
the real divide In contempo- 
rary architectural thought is 
not between out-of-fashion 
modernism and fashionable 
post-modernism ; it is be- 
tween the overpowering iner- 
tia of the built invironment 
we' have inherited from the 
past, and the weakness of 
the economic force that can 
be brought behind such 
■projects aS the Bir mingham 
Convention Centre, which 
needs £50 million in EEC 
grants and 1^5 million in 
council borrowing before it 
can even move from the 
shiny brochure stage. 

This imbalance of forces 
lies at the veiy heart of the 
failure of the construction 


industry — the most Labour-in- 
tensive of all heavy 
industries — to make any 
ground during a recession, 
that already has 500,000 of its 
operatives unemployed. In a 
smaller way it is part of the 
tragedy of the architectural 
profession that it has a foot 
in both camps. 

Because its economics are 
fantastic, the politics of con- 
servation are perpetually 
concerned with appeals to 
the emotions, to morality 
aud to images of a better 
past. The leaders of the 
movement strive to draw the 
net tighter and tighter 
around new construction, 
making It more and more de- 
pendent on what is already 
there. Conservation is in fact 
an extreme form of revival- 
ism; preventing what exists 
from ever being replaced at 
ail. 

In the real world of a real 
growth economy there could 
no more be an accommoda- 
tion with the re-routing of 
roads, the salvation of coun- 
try houses, and the rescue of 
disused barns, than there was 
in the years of frenzied con- 
struction that followed the 
Second World War. 
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